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#Pacifie,s WEEELY RELIG- 
ous AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Douglas 
peing its editor and proprietor. Till 1864 it 


was published in behalf of the Congregational — 


and Presbyterian Churches jointly; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
association of California, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 


published by ‘‘ Tae Company oF 


PaciFic,’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1882-3 are: 8. 8S. Smith, A. P. 
Flint, W. M. Searby, I. P. Rankin, 8. F.Bufford, 
gs, A. Chapin, and John Kimball. 


First Pure, then Peaceable; Without Partiality and without Hypocrisy. 
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includes postage); if not paid within three 
months, $3.00. Please examine the label on 


| your paper, which tells the day of the month 


of the year to which you have paid; and if in 
arrears, do not wait to be notified, but remit 
promptly by Money Order, Registered Letter, 
Draft or Express to Tor Pactiric, No: 7 Mont- 
gomery Avenue, 8. F. P. O. Box 2348. If 
the paper comes irregularly, or badly printed 
or folded, send postal card to Tux Paorrro at 
once. 
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The Jubilee at Oberlin. 


‘A jubilee shall that fiftieth year be 
unto you. And ye shall hallow the fif- 
tieth year.” 

Such were the words encircling the 
gallery in evergreen letters, as we entered 
the old First church of Oberlin, on the 
last Sunday in June. What the Old 
South is, or rather was, to Boston, the 
First church is to Oberlin. Built when 
the school and town were young and 
poor; built by the sacrifices of its mem- 
bers; its walls reared of the bricks that 
men had burned for their own houses; built 
with money that women earned, who 
spun by firelight, it is the very hearth- 
stone of Oberlin’s children. How fitting, 
then, that here should gleam our first 
words of welcome! How fitting that 
these should be the words! 

Four years have wrought their changes, 
and the church is not quite the same; 
the windows are of ground glass now, 
the walls retinted, the pews recarpeted; 
but blessings on the hands which so 
gently touched our shrine, and destroyed 
not the place made sacred by those noble 
ones who have entered into rest. The 
sash is the same massive, old-fashioned 
sash, placed so long age. No stenciled 
frescoes deface the pale, pure grey of the 
walis, and vandal hands have not mod- 
ernized the pews. 

It was communion day, and twenty- 
eight were added to the church, which 
in all the years has failed but once to re- 
ceivefsome addition at each of its six year- 
ly communions. ‘The same opening ser- 
vice inaugurated by Pres. Finny struck 
us with sweet familiarity. At the signal 


of the choirister the great audience rose | 


and joined the organ and choir in the 
long-meter doxolgy, then, still standing, 
every head was bowed while the pastor 
prayed one brief, earnest moment, and 
the audience sat while the great choir 
pealed forth such an anthem as can be 
heard nowhere outside of Oberlin, in all 
America. Here a _ hundred voices, 
trained by one of the best vocalists in 
the land, sing the anthem and lead the 
great congregation in the hymns. 

There are changes in the congregation, 
too. Some dear old faces are missing; 
some new ones present; many of our old- 
time deacons sat in their seats, while 
younger men ministered in their stead; 
yet it was all a dear and familiar scene. 
Yet we must linger no longer in the dear 
old church, but go out through the town, 
swept and garnished for its jubilee gath- 
ering. Many new residences have been 
added; the college grounds have been 
greatly improved, and the ivy has grown 
fresh and green over many buildings. 


The dear old laboratory, made 
grand by the forty-five years’ in 
which our venerable Dr. Dascomb 


made it his work-room and lecture-room, 
has given place to the more eloquent 
Sturges hall, for the ladies’ societies. 
The comliness of the latter is surely far 
greater than that of the former building, 
byt it will take at least another fifty 
years to hallow it with so many precious 
associations. 

Already the children of Alma Mater 
were gathering home, and with them 
many invited guests. On Friday even- 
ing the opening exercises were held in the 
First church. | 

The address of welcome was given 
by Prof. Ballantine, of the seminary, and 
an address by Prof. Barbour, upon the 
‘Theological History of Oberlin,’ fol- 
lowed. 

On Saturday forenoon occurred the 
graduating exercises of the seminary. 
Eleven young men finished the Theologi- 
cal Course, and after the presentation of 
diplomas, we were addressed in a few 
and kindly words by _ ex-President 
Hayes. 

1 believe some journalists used to de- 
light in alluding to him as common look- 
ing, but certainly his position that day 
showed him to be a man of more than 

ordinary countenance and bearing. At 
his right sat Prof. Judson Smith, whose 
clear cut, aquiline face never fails to sug- 
gest that of Cesar, and whose manner 
has all the fire of the greatest leader of 
men. At his left was the calm, leonine 
grandeur of President Fairchild. That 
R. B. Hayes compares favorably with 
these two men ought to be enough for his 
appearance. 

The last seven years have bleached 
his hair and beard to silvery whiteness, 
but his face is but little lined with care, 
and his form is yet unbent. More re- 
fined than in the former time, older and 
riper, he is yet the man whom in other 
days to see and to hear was to trust. 
His voice is clear, deep and vibrant, 
mere like that of Bayard Tayler than of 
any\other public man I ever heard. 

An orator he is not, yet a pleasant 
and earnest speaker he is, with no supe- 
riorsand but few peers in public life. 

On the afternoon the Society of Theo- 
logical Alumni held their meeting. To 
give an account of this in full, would in- 
volve a long article, and as time in Ober- 
lin, of all places, does ‘‘fugit’’ with un- 
expected rapidity we must say good-bye, 
and next time give an account of Sunday 
and the Baccalaureate. BirreR-SWwEEr. 


July 13th, the first 


rmanent iron 


bridge over the Rio Grande, uniting the 

sister Republic of Mexico with the 

United States at Eagle Pass, Texas, 

was finished by and for the use of the 
exican and National Railway. 


Letter from New Jersey. 


Ocran Grove, N. J., July 5, 1883. 


Dear Broruer: Your favor of June 
24th duly received, in which you say 
you wish you could enjoy a little of the 
hot weather here, as it is now foggy and 
chilly with you. 

It is delightful on the seashore here, 
and when almost smothered with the 
heat in New York, 1 come down here 
and find delicious air. This place is now 
famous as a seaside resort for those who 
waut to have religious privileges in their 
summer recreations. 

While it is wholly under the influence 
of the Methodist persuasion there are a 
great many of other denominations who 
congregate here. A great many religious 
meetings are held, and the talented and 
celebrated speakers among the Methodists 
are invited to give discourses, and also 
some of other sects. 

The opening services. of the season 
commenced on July Ist, with a sermon 
in the morning by Rev. Dr. J. H. Vin- 
cent, Secretary of the Sunday-school So- 
ciety of the M. E. Church, and who is 
well known to the Sunday-school work- 
ers on the Pacific coast, as he has twice 
attended our Sunday-school conventions. 
His sermon was from the text, ‘‘Lovest 
thou me,” and was grand and inspiring. 
He showed the hearers how faith was 
shown by works, and if we loved 
the Lord Jesus we would hate sin, and 
do all in our power to make people more 
righteous and win them to Christ. He 
also lectured two nights on the ‘‘Chauta- 
qua Idea,” and the ‘‘Chautaqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle,” earnestly pleading 
for a higher education for the thousands 
who cannot take the time to get this cult- 
ure in our colleges. 

He also gave us the oration on Fourth 
of July morning, and showed us that the 
prosperity of of our political institutions 
deperds on educating the people, training 
them physically, morally and mentally. 
Would that we had more men like Dr. 
Vineent to stir up the people to be more 
useful Christians and citizens. 

Fireworks were only permitted on the 
sandy seashore, and were indulged in to 
quite a large extent by not only the ju- 
veniles but the children of a larger growth. 
This is no more a village, but.a city, 
with the streets lighted by the Association, 
and the long row of lamps on the beach 
plank walk, joined tothe adjoining city 
of Asbury Park, makes a magnificent 
show jn the evening. 

Each day, at the hours when the tide 
is favorable, hundreds of bathers can be 
seen in the water enjoying this luxury. 
The water is warmer and more pleasant 
here than on the Pacific coast at any of 
the bathing places. The bathing cos- 
tumes are sometimes quite picturesque, 


very well. 


and although the most of them are made 
of blue flannel, how can a lady be satis- 
fied unless it is braided and scalloped and, 
adorned with different colors ? | 

At the bathing hours crowds of women 
and children are seen passing down the 
streets tu the shore with their bathing 
costumes on, showing bare extremities 
not yet browned with the summer sun, 
and a huge straw hat, anything but ele- 
gant, covering their heads. The more 
modest ones throw an ulster or a water- 
proof cloak over their costumes, and they 
are also quite necessary to put on after 
they emerge from the water, and pass 
through many blocks in the streets to 
their homes. : 

This course is pursued for economy’s 
sake, as there are not only hundreds, 
but thousands, of bathing houses on the 
shore of Ocean Grove and Asbury Park, 
which can be rented for ten cents each 
time, and for twenty-five cents a bathing 
dress is included, a very moderate charge 
for those who cannot take care of their 
wet bathing clothes. There is always a. 
large assembly of lookers-on, and many 
remarks are made on the unduly propor- 
tioned ones, some being more distin- 
guished fur obesity in the bathing cos- 
tume than in their usual garments, and 
one scarcely recognizes his friends. 

It was agrand idea to have a seaside 
resort where vice could be shut out to a 
great extent, and they have succeeded 
No Sunday: trains stop here, 
no carriages are allowed in the streets on 
Sunday, no milk wagons go around, and 
no doctor can even use a buggy. But 
the best of all is that no liquor can be 
sold, not even in the apothecary shops as 
a medicine, I was informed. You can 


imagine the quiet of a place like this, and 


the safety in bringing one’s children 
here. 
Many societies hold their annual meet- 
ings here inJuly and August, and a highly 
religious and educated people are found 
here during these months. Dr. Palmer, of 
New York, and his wife, hold meetings 
each morning at 9 o’clock, for the promo- 
tion of a more holy life, and in the in- 
terest of entire consecration to God. 
The extreme Christians of this way of 
thinking endeavor to be present at these 
meetings, and no doubt much. good is 
done, but all have not such mercurial 
and enthusiastic temperaments, and, 
while earnest and devoted Christians, do 
not manifest their Christianity with so 
much emotion. On Sunday afternoon a 
surf meeting is held on the shore, which 
is very well attended, and, perhaps, 
attracts some that would not go into the 


ublic sanctuary. 
It is how the New 


Jersey shore has been built up since the 
railroad has been extended from New 
York to Atlantic City. Long Branch 
for a long time time was the greatest and 
almost the only place; and for some time 
after Ocean Grove was started it was 
reached by stages from Long Branch, but 
there is now on the line of the railroad: As- 
bury Park, Ocean Grove, Ocean Beach, 
Spring Lake, Sea Girt, Manasquan, Point 
Pleasant, Bay Head, Mantoloking, Bar- 
negat, Tom’s River, and several smaller 
stations with young, rising cities for sum- 
mer resorts, and property has advanced 
from the prices for poor farms to high- 
priced city lots. Many have made for- 
tunes in dealing in this kind of real 
estate, and the end is not yet. 


Yours very truly, 


Forgiveness. 


Eps. Pacrric: On July 3d, Mr. 
Pond’s pulpit was supplied by Rev. Dr 
Stone, who preached to us from Matt. 
xviii: 21, 22, and so forcible and solemn 
was the emphasis he gave to the necessi- 
ty of this neglected grace, that we felt 
impelled to perpetuate, if only in a shad- 
owy synopsis, a discourse that brought 
the subject so near to the hearts of his 
auditors. | 

The speaker first defined forgiveness 
to be to cancel, to blot out, to have no 


record of the offense, to remember no 


more. Forgiveness is an attribute of 
God, and foreign to our natures; hence it 
comes to us through grace, without which 
grace of forgiveness we are by nature re- 
vengeful. He stamped as not genuine 
the forgiveness of that one who says, ‘‘I 
can forgive but not forget.”” This boast- 
ed inability to forget denotes a purpose 
to remember and cherish an injury, and 
there can be no genuine forgiveness where 
this purpose not to forget remains. 

There must be no reserve in our for- 
giveness. I can forgive this and this, 
but not that, is not forgiveness. For- 
giving a dozen minor faults and resery- 
ing all the venom of our hatred to pour 
upon sume single offense does not consti- 
tute forgiveness. The fact that we have 
forgiven again and again does not ex- 
empt us from the last offense. ‘‘Seventy 
times seven” is the command. The ob- 


ligation to forgive is enjoined by the Gos- 


pel; forgive, and ye shall be forgiven; 
forgive your enemies—a hard lesson, but 
one with divinity in it.. The obligation 
to forgive is further enforced by the ex- 
ample of Christ, which found its supreme 
expression in prayer for his enemies, 
while he hung upon the cross. After this 
example of the Master, what excuse can 
we plead for unforgiveness? His life was 
faultless, yet he forgave. We own ten 
thousand faults, and have nothing with 
which to pay. How shall we take our fel- 
low-servant by the throat while there hangs 
over us. sucha mighty debt? ‘‘If you 
forgive not, neither will your Heavenly 
Father forgive you.’’ We pray, ‘‘For- 
give us as we forgive our debtors,” at 
the same time keeping alive the memory 
of injury, and making the offender feel 
that we have not forgotten. Alas for us 
if God thus forgave ! 
God do to you. 

The speaker then, with most impres- 
sive eloquence, besought his auditors to 


gather all the wrongs they had ever suf- 


fered at the hands of their fellows, and 
bury them ‘‘forever in the bottomless 
gulf of oblivion.”” The duty of forgive- 


‘ness is enhanced by our own liability to 


offend ; so faultful ourselves, how shall we 
deal harshly with the faults of others ? 


Forgive quickly; death may deprive you 


of the opportunity. Let our inevitable 
mortality rebuke our tendency to cherish 
hate. | 
Trusting the venerable Doctor will 
pardon any misinterpretations that may 
have sprung from the incompleteness of 
our notes, and hoping his words may 
prove to others as truly the words of life 
as they have to the undersigned, we re- 
main sincerely yours, H. C. Freneu. 


The Brain and the Sabbath. 


The distinguished Dr. John W. Dra- 
per has left on record the following rela- 
tion to the physiology of the Sabbath: 

‘*¢*The constitution of the brain is such 
that it must have its time of repose. 
Periodicity is stamped upon it. Nor is it 
enough that it is awake and in action by 
day, and in the silence of night obtains 
rest and repose; that same periodicity 
which belongs to it as a whole belongs to 
its constituent parts. One portion of it 
cannot be called into incessant activity 
without the risk of injury. Ita different 
regions, devoted to different functions, 
must have their. separate times of rest. 
The excitement of one part must be co- 
incident with a pause in the action of an- 
other. The Sabbath is a boon to all 
classes of men; for in whatever position 
of life we may be placed, it is needful 
for us to have an opps to rest. 
No man can, for any length of time, pur- 
sue one avocation or one train of thought 
without mental, and, therefore, bodily 
injury—nay, without insanity. 


A despatch from Hongkong, dated the 
19th inst., reports Tonquin in a state of 
anarchy. The French have captured and 
hanged many marauding bands who have 
hovered about and fired upon the out- 
posts. Nevertheless, the latter are still 


fired upon nightly. 


As ye do, so shall 


lof their faith. 


The Authorship of the Pentateuch. 


OUR LORD'S TESTIMONY. 


BY HOWARD CROSBY, D. D. 


The question whether the Pentateuch 
is documentary, and the question 
whether it is the work of Moses, are en- 
tirely distinct from one another. 

‘*Bancroft’s History of the United 
States’’ is the work of Bancroft; but it 
comprises many documents written long 
before Bancroft was born. No one would, 
because of this ,fact, dare to impeach 
Bancrott’s authorship. | 

The argument for Moses’ authorship is 
manifold. One course of argument is 


this: 


1. Our Lord quoted the Pentateuch 
as of Moses. 

2. The Pentateuch, in our Lord’s 
day, was one book, and universally re- 
garded as of one author—i. e., Moses. 


The latter proposition clinches the 


mer. It prevents our saying that only 
those words actually quoted by our Lord 
are of Moses, or at most only the imme- 
diate context. | | 

If I quoted a page of Bancroft’s his- 
tory, and, in quoting it, said: ‘‘ Bancroft 
says thus and thus,” I should be under- 
stood as believing that Bancroft’s whole 
work was Bancroft’s. No righteous 
critic could say that I meant to affirm 
Bancroft’s authorship only of that page 
or chapter quoted, unless Bancroft’s 
work was already split up into sections, 
and attributed to various authors. It 
is go with the Pentateuch. The Penta- 
teuch, in our Lord’s day, was not split 
up into sections and attributed to various 
authors. All scholars agree that it was 
considered as one work by one author, 
Moses. Now, when our Lord says: 
‘*Offer the gift which Moses commanded” 
(Matt. viii: 4), he refers Leviticus, 14th 
chapter, to Moses as author. In Mark 
x: 3, 4, he declares Moses to have writ- 
ten Deut., 24th chapter, by asking the 
question: ‘‘What did Moses command 
you?’ to which answer was made by 
qucting that chapter. In Matt. xix: 8, 
our Lord, in his reply, assents to the quo- 
tation as just. In John vii: 23, the cir- 


cumcision law (Lev. xii) is called by our 


Lord the law of Moses. In John vii: 19 
our Lord asserts that Moses gave the 
Jews ‘‘the law,” and John the Baptist 
declares (John i: 17) that the law was 
given by Moses. Now, we are to keep 
in mind that the Jews in our Lord’s time 
had none of the divisions of the Penta- 
teuch which scientific study has pro- 
nounced in our time. They had no 
Deuteronomist and priest-code, no Elo- 
hist and Jehovist and second Elohist and 
Redactor, no five Narrators. All this is 
new. Tothe Jews of our Lord’s day 
‘‘the law’’ wage a book, one book, and 
that the Pentateuch, just as we have it. 
In this light it is surely impossible to 
deny that Jesus understood the Penta- 
teuch to be the work of Mgées. 

Now comes the fingf question: Is 
Jesus good authority? /# Did he know? 
Can we doubt that Jesus was the Zruth? 
If he did not know ‘a thing, would he 
teach it? Granted that he did not know 
some things; yet, as the truth, would he 
teach such things? If he did, all re- 
spect for him as the truth is gone. The 
argument that it was an unimportant 
matter, that of the authorship of the 
Pentateuch, in which_he 
hold. An error )of a hair’s b; 
teaching destroys his Messiahship. But, 
more than that,/the matter of the author- 
ship of the Pentateuch is vastly import- 
ant. Moses was the great name of au- 
thority to the Jews.. It called up the 


grand scenes or Sinai and the marvelous 


exhibitions of the divine glory distin- 
guishing Moses above all other men. The 
Jews rested, therefore, on Moses as on 
none other. To. quote, therefore, any- 
thing as said by Moses which he did not 
say, or any book as written by ‘foses 
which he did not write, was to deceive 
the people in one of the strongest points 
It was the grossest 
error. 

Imagine our Lord, the Messiah of God, 
quoting a writer of Ezra’s time as Moses; 
and that writer, too, one who had dared 
to assert most falsely that Moses was the 
author of his own lucubrations. If that 
had been found out by the Jews, where 
would have been his Messianic claims in 
the minds of pious Jews, like Simeon and 
Anna? 

We, therefore, hold the position im- 
pregnable that our Lord declared the 
Pentateuch to be the work of Moses, and 
that his testimony is final. | 

The questoin of documents used, and 
editorial notes inserted by Samuel or 
others, is a different one, and in no way 
effects the question of authorship.—[N. 
Y. City Independent. 


The Legislature of New Jersey has 
passed a bill to prohibit the sale to mi- 
nors of cigarettes or tobacco in any form, 
except where the minors are over sixteen 
years of age, and the law has received 
executive sanction and has gone into op- 
eration. There would seem to be no 
good reason why such a law should not 
obtain elsewhere than in New Jersey.— 
[Record Union. 


A Boston gentleman has given $50,000 
to Mr. Moody for his Northfield Semina- 
ry, on condition that other friends give 
an equal amount. 


| he was being heard. 


Call on Christ! 


There is a story concerning Thomas 
a Becket—a. story connected with his 
parentage. His father was a Saxon gen- 
tleman, who went into the Crusades and 
was taken prisoner by the Saracens. 
While a prisoner among the Saracens a 
Turkish lady loved him, and when he 
was set free and returned to England, 
she took an opportunity of escaping from 
her father’s house—took ship and came 
to England. But she knew not where to 
find him she loved. And all that she 


knew about him was that hie name was 


Gilbert. She determined to go through 
all the streets of England, crying out the 
name of Gilbert till she had found him. 
She came to London first, and passing 
every street persons were surprised to see 
an Eastern maiden, attired in an Eastern 
costume, crying, ‘‘Gilbert! Gilbert! Gil- 
bert!’ And so she passed-from town to 
town, till one day as she pronounced the 
name the ear for which it was intended 
caught the sound, aud they became hap- 
py and blessed. 

And so, sinuer, to-day thou knowest 
the name of Jesus. Take upthe cry and 
go to-day, and as thou goest along the 
streets, say in thy heart, ‘‘Jesus! Jesus! 
Jesus!” and when thou art in thy cham- 
ber say it still, ‘‘ Jesus! Jesus! Jesus!” 
Continue the cry, and it shall reach the 
ear for which it is meant. If thy relations 
laugh, say ‘‘Ah, it may seem so; the 
riddle is always foolish till you know 
the meaning of it.’’ But if you should 
cry ‘‘Jesus’’ tii Jesus shall answer you, 
oh, happy shall it be! There shall be a 
mairiage between him and your soul, 
and you with him shall sit dowa at the 
marriage supper in the glory of the Father 
at last.—[C. H. Spurgeon. 


Fighting a Good Fight, 


A stingy Christian was.listening toa 
charity sermon. He was nearly deaf, 
and was accustomed to sit facing the con- 
gregation, right under the pulpit, with 
his ear-trumpet directed upwards toward 
the preacher. The sermon moved him 
considerably. At one time he said to 
himself, ‘‘I’ll give ten dollars.”” Again 
he said, ‘‘I’ll give fifteen dollars.’’ At 
the close of the appeal he was very much 
moved, and thought he would give fifty 
dollars. Now the boxes were passed. 
Ag they moved along his charity began 
to ooze out. He came down from fifty 
to twenty, to ten, to five, to zero. He 
concluded that he would not give any- 
thing. ‘‘Yet,” said he, ‘‘this won’t do. 
I am ina bad fix. This. covetousness 
will be my ruin.”” The boxes were get- 
ting nearer and nearer. ‘The crisis was 
upon him. What should he do? The 
box was under his chin. All the congre- 
gation were looking. He had been hold- 
ing -his pocketbook in his hand during 
this soliloquy, which was half audible, 
though, in his deafness, he did know that 
_ In the agony of 
the fiaal moment, he took his pocket- 
book and laid it in the box, saying to 
himself as he did it, ‘‘Now squirm, old 
natur’.” | 

Here is the key to the problem of cov- 
etousness. Old natur’ must go under. 
It will take great giving to put stinyiness 
down. A tew experiments of putting in 
the whole pocketbook may, by and by, 
get the heart into the charity box, and 
then the cure is reached. All honor to 
the deaf old gentleman. He did a mag- 
nificent thing for himself, and gave an 
example worth imitating, besides pointing 
a paragraph for the students of human 
nature.—[Good Words. 


A Gentleman. 


What is it to be a gentleman? It is 
to be honest, tu be gentle, to be generous, 


-to be brave, to be wise, and, possessing 


these qualities, to exercise them in the 
most graceful, outward manner. Ought 
not a gentleman to bea loyal son, a true 
husband, and honest father? Ought not 
his life to be decent, his bills to be paid, 
his tastes to be high and elegant, his 


The Woman's Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 1312 Taylor 
Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Coie, 572 Twelfth St., 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. H. E. Jewerr, Foreign Secretary and 
Editress of ‘‘Column,” Hopkins Academy, 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. 8. 8. Smrru, 1704 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco, Recording Secretary. 

Mrs. J. H. Warren, 1526 Eddy St., San 
Francisco, and Mrs. K. M. Fox, Redwood City, 
Home Secretaries. 


The Outlook. 


We publish again our list of appropri- 
ations for the year, that our auxiliaries 
may not forget the extent of our pecuni- 
ary obligations. | 
School at Broussa.:....... ........ $ 831 60 


Mrs. Baldwin’s salary.............. 450 00 
Miss Starkweather’s salary.......... 650 00 
Mrs. Goodenough’s salary........... 296 00 
For sailing expenses of Morning Star 500 00 


There is vow in the treasury about.one 
thousand dollars, and our fiscal year 
ends with the month of August, so that 
eighteen hundred dollars must come in 
within six weeks, or we shall lack the 
means to fulfill our pledges. | 

It is not a new thing in the history of 
this Board to have a low treasury near 
the end of the year, but money has al- 
ways come, and in time to meet our ob- 
ligations, so that in these circumstances 
we have learned to trust in God and our 
auxiliaries. 

But for this experience in past years, 
the present situation would be more of a 
strain upon our faith. We learn that 
some of our larger societies are having un- 
usual difficulty in making up their re- 
spective apportionments, and it may be 
that is the time when the Master calls 
us to give at the cost of real self-denial. 
Can we not do it as a testimonial of our 
love for him, and our gratitude for the 
blessinge poured out on our missions in 


Japan and in Broussa, in the last year. © 


We would ask of every auxiliary, of 
every member of every auxiliary, of 
every friend to our work, to make this a 
matter of personal interest and con- 
science. 

Let each one consider it in the light 
of duty, privilege and the urgent neces- 
sity now upon us, and we shall asa 
Board fulfill our-pledges to the utmost. 

We cannot bear to think of the con- 
sequences of a failare—but there’ 
need be no failure, dear friends; there 
must be no failure. Let us act at once. 


Personal Work for Souls. 


To be the means of converting a soul 
to Christ is to do the highest service to 


that individual and to society. It is the 


service that Christ himself longs for, that 


he may see of the travail of his soul. It 
is the service that angels desire and re- 
joice over. It isa service followed by 
the very highest rewards in time and 
eternity. Why, then, has itso small a 
place in our thoughts and aspirations ? 
Why is it that we do so little with the 
direct object of saving souls. Is it not 
true that we may be for years in frequent 
intercourse with unconverted persons 
without ever speaking one word to them 
about salvation? We wish to give the 
children a good education, but is their 
conversion to Christ the present and 
main object in view in the family and in 
the school ? We wish that all our neigh- 
bors and’ employes were Christians, but 
have we ever spoken to them with any 
manifested anxiety for their salvation? 
Even if we give a tract or lend a book 
which we hope will have a good effect, is 
it not done in some rouud-about or half 
apologetic way, as if we feared the per- 
son so approached would suspect our mo- 
tive? Should not a frank, hearty, loving 
interest in the eternal welfare of all 
around us take the place of this external 
indifference? Where there is a ‘ will 
there is a way, and one brimming over 
with spiritual life cannot help im- 


aims in life lofty and noble? Perhaps ag parting spiritual influence to others. 


gentleman is a rarer man than most of 
us think for. Which of us can point 
out many such in his circle—men whose 


aims are generous, whose truth is con- 


stant, and not only constant in its 
kind, but elevated in ite degree; whose 
want of meanness makes them simple, 
who can look the world honestly in the 
face, with an equal manly sympathy for 
the great and small? We all know a 
hundred whose coats are very well 
made, and a score who have excellent 
manners, and one or two happy beings 
who are in what they call the inner cir- 
cles, and have shot into the very center 
aud bull’s eye of fashion; but of gentle- 
men, how many? Let us take a little 
scrap of paper, and each make out his 
list. — Thackeray. 


A French scientist has submitted to a 
learned society the results of his study 
of the effect of tobacco on boys. Out 
of thirty-seven boys, between the ages 
of nine and fifteen, who used the weed, 
twenty-two showed symptoms of a dis- 
tinct disturbance of the circulation, im- 
paired digestion, palpitation of the heart, 


| bruit at the carotids, sluggishness of in- 


tellect, and a craving for alcoholic drink. 
Eleven of the lads had smoked for six 


months, eight for one year, and sixteen: 
miles. 


for more than two years. 


There need be nothing offensive in this; 
on the contrary, if rightly set about, 
the manifestation of interest in the 


to them whether they profit by our labor 
or not.—[{N. Y. Witness. 


We may not row sympathize with the 
politics of Young Ireland, but we must 
all acknowledge their chivalry and gifts. 
Ireland needs another Young Ireland 
party, that shall aim at the removal of 
the drunkeuness, idleness, blasphemy, li- 
-centiousness, assassination, hatred, mal- 
ice, aad degrading superstition. There 
are worse tyrants in Ireland than those 
pictured by agitators. Let the young 
men of Ireland form themselves into a 
holy crusade against the curses of their 
country, taking with them the shield of 
faith, the sword of the Spirit, and the 
gifts of eloquence, wit and humor. 
Let every young man who reads this be 
up and doing. Now is the day for strik- 
ing on behalf of Ireland’s trae freedom. 
—|Irish Christian Advocate. 


Millard Fillmore, General Superin- 
tendent of the Narrow-gauge Ruilway 
from San Luis Obispo to Santa Barbara, 
savs it is now finished from Port Harford 


to Los Alamos, a distance of sixty-five 


eternal welfare of others is very pleasing 
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THE PaciFic: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


, WEDNESDAY, JuLy 18, 1883. 


Home Bircle 


The Lifeboat. 


Been out in the lifeboat often? Ay, ay, sir, 
oft enough. 

When it’s rougher than this? Why bless you! 
this a’n’t what we calls rough; 

It’s when there’s a gale a-blowin’, and the 
waves run in and break 

On the shore with a roar like thunder, and 
the white cliffs seem to shake; 

When the sea is a swirl of waters, and the 
bravest holds his breath 

As he hears the cry for the lifebeat—his sum- 
mons may be to death— 

That’s when we call it rough, sir; but if we 
can get her afloat, 

There’s always enough brave fellows ready 
to man the boat. 


You’ve heard of the Royal Helen, the ship 
as was wrecked last year; 

Yon be the rock she struck on—the boat as 
went out be here; 

The night as she struck was reckoned the 
worst as ever we had, 

And this is a coast in winter where the 
weather be awful bad; 

The beach here was strewed with wreckage, 
and to tell you the truth, sir, then 

Was the only time as ever we’d a bother to 
get the men. 

The single chaps was willin’, and six of ’em 
volunteered, 


But most on us here is married, and the | 


wives that night was skeered. 


Oar women a’n’t chicken-hearted, when it 
comes’to savin’ lives, 

But death that night looked certain—and our 
wives be only wives; 

Their lot a’n’t bright at the best, sir; but 
here, when the men lies dead, 

*Ta’n’t only a husband missin,’ it’s the 
children’s daily bread; 


So our women began to whimper, and beg 


o’ the chaps to stay— 

I only heard on it after, for that night I was 
kept away. 

I was up at my cottage, yonder, where the 
wife lay nign her end, 

She’d been ailin’ all the winter, and nothin’ 
"ud make her mend. 


The doctor had given her up, sir, and I 
knelt by her side and prayed, 

With my eyes as red as a baby’s, that 
death’s hand might yet be stayed. 

I heard the wild wind howlin’, and I looked 
on the wasted form, 

And thought of the awful shipwreck as had 
come in the ragin’ storm— 

The wreck of my little household, the wreck 
of my dear old wife, 

Who'd sailed with me forty years, sir, o’er 
the troublous waves of life— 

And I looked at the eyes so sunken, as had 
been my harbor lights 

To tell of the sweet home haven in the wild- 
est, darkest nights. 


She knew she was sinkin’ quickly—she knew 
as her end was nigh 

But she never spoke o’ the troubles as I knew 
on her heart must lie. 

For we had one great sorrow with Jack, our 
only son— 

He’d got into trouble in London, as lots 
o’lads ha’ done; 

Then he’d bolted, his masters told us—he 
was allus what folks call wild; 

From the day as I told his mother, her dear 
face never smiled. | 

We heerd no more about him, we never knew 
where he went, 

And his mother pined and sickened for the 
message he never sent. . 


I had my work to think of; but she had her 
erief to nurse, 

So it eat away at her heartstrings, and her 
health grew worse and worse, 

And the night as the Royal Helen went 
down on yonder sands 

I sat and watched her dyin’, holdin’ her 
wasted hands. 

She moved in her dose a little; then her eyes 
were opened wide, - 

And she seemed to be seeking somethin’ as 
She looked from side to side. 

Then half to herself she whispered, ‘‘Where’s 
Jack, to say good-by ? 

It’s hard not to see my darlin’, and kiss him 

afore I die !’’ | 


I was stoopin’ to kiss and soothe her, while 
the tears ran down my’ cheek, 

And my lips were shaped to whisper the 
words I couldn’t speak, 

When the door of the room burst open, and 
my mates were there outside 

With the news that the boat was launchin’. 
‘*You’re wanted !’’ their leader cried. 

‘*You’ve never refused to go, John; you’ll 
put these cowards to right. | 

There’s a dozen of lives, maybe, John, as 
lie in our hands to-night !”’ 

Twas old Ben Brown, the captain; he’d 
laugh at the women’s doubt; 

We’d always been first on the beech, sir, 
when the boat was goin’ out. 


I didn’t move, but I pointed to the white 
face on the bed— 

“T can’t go, mate,’’ I murmured; ‘‘in an 
hour she may be dead; 

I cannot go and leave her to die in the night 
alone.’’ 

As I spoke, Ben raised his lantern, and the 
light on my wife was thrown; | 

And I saw her eyes fixed strangely with a 
pleading look on me, © | 

While a tremblin’ finger pointed through the 
door to the ragin’ sea. : 

Then she beckoned me near, and whispered, 
‘‘Go, and God’s will be done, 

For every lad on that ship, John, is some 
poor mother’s son.’’ 


Her head was full of the boy, sir; she was 
thinking, maybe, some day, | 
For lack of a hand to help him, his life 
might be cast away. 

‘“‘Go, John, and the Lord watch o’er you! 
and. spare me to see the light, 

And bring you safe,’’ she whispered, ‘‘out 
of the storm to-night.’’ 

Then I turned and kissed her softly, and 
tried to hide my tears, 

And my mates outside, when they saw me, 
set up three hearty cheers; 

But I rubbed my eyes with my knuckles, 
and turned to old Ben and said: 

‘‘T’ll see her again, maybe, lad, when the 
sea gives up its dead.’’ 


We launched the boat in the tempest, though 
death was the goal in view, 

And never a one but doubted if the craft 
could live it through; 

But our boat she stood it bravely, and weary, 
and wet and weak, 

We drew in hail of the vessel we had dared 
so much to seek. 3 

But just as we came upon her she gave a 
fearful roll, 

And went down in the seethin’ whirlpool 
with every livin’ soul; 

We rowed for the spot, and shouted, for all 
around was dark— 

But only the wild winds answered the cries 
from our plungin’ bark. 


I was strainin’ my eyes and watchin’, when 
I thought I heard a cry, 

And I saw past our bows a somethin’ on the 
crest of a wave dash by; - 

I stretched out my hand to seize it. I 
dragged it aboard, and then 

I stumbled and struck my forrud, and fe 
Jike on Ben. 


I remember a hum of voices, and then I 
. knowed no more 

Till I came to my senses here, sir—here, in 
my home ashore. 

My forrud was tightly bandaged, and I lay 
on my little bed— x 7 

1’d slipped, so they told me arter, aad a 
rowlock had struck my head. 


Then my mates came in and whispered; 
they’d heard I was comin’ round. 

At first I could scarcely hear ’em, it seemed 
like a buzzin’ sound, 

But as soon as my head got clearand ac- 
customed to hear ’em speak, 

I knew as I’d lain Jike that, sir, for many a 
long, long week. 

I guessed what the lads were hidin’, for their 
poor old shipmate’s sake; 

I could see by their puzzled faces they’d got 
some news to break. 

So I lifts my head from the pillow, and I 
says to old Ben, ‘‘Look here— 

I’m able to bear it now, lad; tell me and 
never fear.’’ 


Not one on ’em ever answered, but presently 
Ben goes out, 

And the others slinks away like, and I says, 
What’s that about ? 

Why don’t they tell me plainly as the poor 
old wife is dead!’’ 

Then I fell again on the pillows, and I hid 
my achin’ head; | 

I lay like that for a minute, till I heard a 
voice cry ‘‘ John!’ 

And I thought it must be a vision as my 
weak eyes gazed upon, 

For there by the bedside standin’, up and 
well, was my wife, 

And who do you think was with her? Why, 
Jack, as large as life! 


It was him as I saved from drownin’ the 
night as the lifeboat went . 

To the wreck of the Royal Helen; ’twas that 
as the vision meant. 

They’d brought us ashore together; he’d 
knelt by his mother’s bed, 

And the sudden joy had raised her like a 
miracle from the dead; 

And mother and son together had nursed m 
back to life, 

And my old eyes woke from darkness to 
look on my son and wife, 

Jack! He’s our right hand now, sir, ’twas 
Providence pulled him through— 

He’s allus the first aboard her when the life- 
boat wants a crew. 

—Boy’s Own Paper. 


— 


How a Teacher Was Trapped. 


Mr. Johnson, the high-school teacher 
in Brigham, was a first-rate teacher; and, 
if his obituary had been written, no 
doubt it would have declared him to be 
‘‘a kind husband and father.’’ But he 
was a man of peculiarities for all that, 
and one was a disapprobation of kid 
gloves. ‘‘Unnecessary extravagance,’’ 


ient, inadmissible.” 

Now his twin daughters, Prue and 
Patty, being just fifteen, naturally 
thought otherwise, kid gloves being to 
the average young miss what water is 
to ducks.. But all their wishes were of 
no avail. In winter their delicate little 
hands were ‘‘made into paws,” as Prue 
declared, with mittens, while in summer 
they were allowed nothing daintier than 
lisle-thread , 

One lucky day for them, when things 
had rolled smoothly at school, when the 
wind was in the West, the coffee clear, 
the steak ‘‘done to aturn,’’ and all those 
trifles that make angels, or the reverse, 
of us were favorably bent, Mr. Johnson 
announced at dinner that he thought it 
would be an excellent plan to form a 
speech-improvement society, said society 
to consist of the family alone, the object 
in view to be, as the name implied, cor- 
rectness in speech. It was hardly to be 
supposed that the president of the society 
could be guilty of a lapsus linguae, but 
it might be interesting to see how many 
mistakes ordinary people are liable to 
make in one week. 
‘‘But, supposing, papa,’’ said daring 
Prue, ‘‘supposing the sky should fall, or 
that you should be ‘guilty of an inaccura- 
cy,’ a3 you say, what then ?” 
‘‘My daughter,” said the father, be- 
nignly, ‘‘insuch a case I am safe in 
promising any reasonable reward you 
may claim.”’ 

‘*Kid gloves ?” ventured Patty. 

‘*T am safe, 1 think, in saying yes,” 
said the father. 
**]_ choose 
Prue. 

**T will have brown,”’ said Patty. 
“And I would like drab,’’ added 


pearl colored,” cried 


Mrs. Johnson. This was at noon- 
tide. 
When Mr. Johnson came home at 


night he inquired how soon tea would be 
ready. | 
‘¢ Just as svon as the tea-kettle boils,” 
replied his wife pleasantly. — 

‘‘Error one !’’ exclaimed the teacher, 


that his wife and daughters wondered 
that they had ever dared to dream of kid 
gloves. 

‘Tt is astonishing,’’ said Mr. Johnson, 
‘chow people will persist in talking of 
‘boiled tea-kettles’ for supper. This is 
an instance of the many inaccuracies 
that are in daily use. I think our im- 
provement society will be a success.” 

Meek Mrs. Johnson said nothing more 
during supper. | 

Right across-the street from them lived 
an elderly widow, who was quite alone, 
and who was the object of many atten- 
tions from the neighbors. 


That night a snowfall whitened 
the sidewalks. Mr. Johnson was 
an active and prudent man. He 


was up betimes, and cleared his own 
walk, then put his head in at the door 
long enough to say: | 

‘‘T will come into breakfast as soon as 
I have shoveled the old lady out.” 

‘When you get her comfortably 
abroad the shovel,” retorted Prue, ‘‘you 
might bring her in to see us, and hand 
our kid gloves in at the same time.’’ 


It was a subdued, but very agreeable, 
husband and father that came in to 
breakfast somewhat late, bringing three 
nice little bundles, which he laid beside 
the plates of his wife and daughters. 
Prue and Patty found their favorite 
shades in number five French kids, and 
Mrs. Johnson rejoiced in a whole box of 
dainty gloves. 

am of the opinion, on the whole,”’ 
said the teacher, ‘‘that a criticism with- 


in the family circle is undesirable. In 


he called them; ‘‘unhealthy, inconven- 


j unexpected flowers which 


with such a crushing sense of superiority |. 


fact, | have made up my mind to drop 
the teacher, henceforth, when I open my 
door, and you may ‘boil the tea-kettle,’ 
my dear, when you please.” 

So that was tow the kid gloves were 
earned.—[ Watch-Tower. | 


and 


BY GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 


_ Itis a favorite practice of persons who 
give entertainments for churches and 
Sunday-schools to dress themselves Jike 
their great-grandfathers and great-grand- 
mothers, and to give an ‘Olde Folkes’’ 
concert. In their advertisements, as all 
the girls and boys have probably ob- 
served, they always apell in an old-fash- 
ioned way, and use the word ‘‘ye” in- 
stead of ‘‘the.’’ 
Perhaps some of you who read this 
have asked why this is done, and it is 
pretty safe to say that not many of you 
have had a satisfactory answer. The 
most that people generally know about 
the matter is that our great-grandfathers 
nearly always wrote ‘‘ye’’ for ‘‘the’’ and 
‘‘vt’’ for ‘‘that.’’ And yet the explana- 
tion is very simple. In Anglo-Saxon, the 
language from which English came, there 
| were two letters, each representing the 
sound which we represent by th. Orig- 
inally one of them had the sound of ¢h in 
the word ‘‘thin,”’ and the other the sound 
of th in the word ‘‘that;”’ but gradually 


either letter to represent either sound. 
For a loug time after English took the 
place of Anglo-Saxon people continued to 
use one of the old letters instead of th, 


| and gradually the shape of the letter 


changed till it came to look like y. Thex 
people got to using y in its place. But 
in writing ‘‘ye” they did not think of call- 
ing the word ‘‘ye,”’ they called it ‘‘the,” 
just as we do, because the y meant th, 
and not y at all. — 

Another question that most boys and 
girls have asked without getting an an- 
swer is, where did we get the character 
*&”"? Itis not a letter, and it stands 
for a word of three letters. But we have 
other words of three letters which are 
just as much entitled to be represented 
by a character as ‘‘and” is, and the puz- 
zling thing is that we have a character to 
take the place of ‘‘and,’’ but none to 
stand for ‘‘but,” “the,” ‘‘man,” ‘‘boy,” 
‘‘for,” etc. I mnever-could read this rid- 
dle; but one day I asked the poet, Mr. 
William Cullen Bryant, about it, and he 
gave methe explanation at once. Let 
me see if I can make it plain with type. 

All my readers know that the letters 
‘fete’ stand for the two Latin words ef 
and cetera, which mean ‘‘and the rest;” 
the word ‘‘et’’ meaning ‘‘and.” Now, 
about the time our great-great-grand- 
fathers played shinny at school, people 
were fond of odd tricks and zonceits in 
writing. They were so fond of making 
anagrams out of people’s names that 
sometimes judges did it while trying 
cases. It was natural enough that peo- 
ple so fond of conceits should fall into 
the habit of writing certain short and fa- 
miliar words backward, and many of 
them, instead of ‘‘and’’ used the Latin 
word ‘‘et,’’ but they wrote it backward, 
thus, fe. Look at it thus written and 
you will see at once that our modern 
character ‘‘&”’ is onky a modified form of 
‘et’ written in that way. But ‘‘et” 
with ‘‘c” after it is the regular abbrevia- 
tion of ‘‘et cetera,’’ and so ‘‘&c.,”’ which 
we commonly read ‘‘and so forth,’’ is 
simply ‘‘etc.’’ with the ‘‘et” written 
backward. 


A Cheerful Home, 


A single bitter word may disquiet an 
entire family for a whole day, one glance 
cast a gloom over the household; while a 
smile, like a gleam of sunshine, may light 
up the darkest and weariest hours. Like 
spring ‘up 
along our path, full of freshness, fra- 
grance and beauty, so do kind words and 
gentle acts and sweet dispositions make 
glad the home where peace and _ blessing 
dwell. No matter how humble the 
abode, if it be thus garnished with grace 
and sweetened with kindness and smiles, 
the heart will turn lovingly towards it 
from all the tumults of the world; if it be 
ever so homely, it will be the dearest 
spot beneath the circuit of the sun. 

And the influences of home perpetuate 
themselves. The gentle grace of the 
mother lives in the daughter long after 
her head is pillowed in the dust of death; 
and fatherly kindness finds its echo in 
the nobility and courtesy of sons who 
come to wear his mantle and fill his 
place; while, on the other hand, from an 
unhappy, misgoverned and disordered 
home, go forth persons who shall make 
other homes miserable, and perpetuate 
the sourness and sadness, the contentions, 
strifes and railings which have made 
their own early lives so wretched and 
distorted. 

Toward the cheerful home the chil- 
dren gather ‘‘as clouds, and as doves to 
their windows,’’ while from the home 
which is the abode of discontent and 


tures to rend their prey. 


A Meddlesome Parrot. | 


I was ata servants’ intelligence office 
one day, and, as I supposed, alone in 
the room, when I was startled by a 
voice demanding iv a shrill tone, ‘‘ What 
dv you want? Cook?’’ I started and 
stammered out, ‘*‘No, a housemaid,” 
but I couJd not see the speaker, ‘‘How 
much d’ye give? Fourteen pounds ?” 
And again I replied to the unseen ques- 
tioner, ‘‘No, sixteen.” ‘‘It won't do, 
it won’t do,’’ was the response; and at 
this moment I discovered, to my great 


conversation with a handsome gray par- 
rot, whose presence I had not at first no- 
ticed. The bird had heard so many 
bargains between mistresses and maids 
that she was quite accustomed to the 
phrases used on such occasions, and 
would keep putting in her word, caus- 


ing as much perplexity as amusement 


by her interference» 


this distinction was lost, and people used. 


strife and trouble they fly forth as vul- 


amusement, that I had been holding a 


Keeping a Secret. 


Ruggles, an old cabinet-maker in Bos-. 
ton, told methat he ured to make the 
artist Stuart’s panels for him. They 
were made of mahogany, and as Stuart 
complained that he missed the rough sur- 
face of canvas that was favorable to the 
sparkle of his colors, Ruggles invented 
the way of producing that sort of sur- 
face by cutting teeth in the plane-iron 
and dragging it backward, that proving 
the best way of indenting without tear- 
iug the wood. Ruggles said that at the 
time he used to work for Stuart, his shop 
was on Winter street on the ground floor, 
and one day, sitting at his shop door, he 
saw Stuart coming down the street, in 
earnest conversation witha gentleman. 
Stuart came down into the shop followed 
by his friend, and said Ruggles, ‘‘i saw 
that the gentleman was urging him to 
tell something that he was unwilling to 
trust him with.” Stuart said: ‘‘Mr. Rug- 
gles, have you gota piece of chalk ?” 
I gave him a piece; he then turned to 
the other and said: ‘‘I ,know a secret, 
that stands for me,” and made a mark 
thus, 1. ‘‘Now, you are my friend and 
would like to know my secret; you are 
a man of honor, and if | tell you, it will 
dono harm, and, atany rate. it will 
gratify you as a mark of confidence, so 
Ill teil you;’’ and making another mark, 
1, *‘that stands for you, so there are two 
that know it. But you are a married 
man, and as your wife is a discreet wo- 
man, and you never have any secrets 
between you, some day, when you are 
alone together and have nothing to talk 
about, you tell her yoa know something 
curious, but are afraid she will speak of 
it. ~She will be indignant at not being 
trusted, and insist that she ought to 
know; she promises that she never will 
whisper it to any one, and perhaps cries 
alittle, so you tell her, and that stands 
for her;” he made another mark, 1. 
‘‘Now, how many people know it?” 
‘‘Three,” said his friend. ‘*‘Youare 
wrong. There are one hundred and 
eleven that know it—111,” said Stuart. 
—[Selected. | 


How the Littles Grow. 


The wife of a Presbyterian minister can- 
vassed a part of the parish to get pledges 
from the people to vive a specified amount 
for the conversion ofthe world. Among 
ohter places she entered a shoemaker’s 
shopand inquired of the old man on the 
bench if he would be willing to pledge $18- 
25 a year in weekly installments for the 
salvation of the world. He replied: ‘‘ Kigh- 
teen dollars and twenty-five cents! No, 
indeed, I seldom have such an amount of 
money. I would not promise one-half so 
much.’’ ‘*Would you be willing to give 
five cents a day, or thirty-five cents each 
Sabbath for the cause of Christ ?’’ ‘‘Yes, 
and my wife will give as much more.” 
‘*T do not wish to play any tricks nor 
spring any trap on you. If you will mul- 
tiply five cents by 365 days it will make 
just $18.25.” ‘‘Don’t say anything more 
to me about $18.25. I am good for five a 
day. Let me take your memorandum.” 
He pledged himself for thirty-five cents a 
Sabbath. He took the book to his wife, 
for she took in washing and ironing and 
so had an income. She cheerfully gave 
her name for five centsa day. Their 
daughter was a seamstress, and she wrote 
her name for four cents a day. Weeka 
came and months passed and the shoe- 
maker said: ‘‘I enjoy this, for [ can give 
thirty-five cents a week and not feel it. 
It goes like current expenses; and then it 
amounts to so much more than I ever 
gave before; it gives me a manly feeling. 
I feel that [am doing my duty.”—|The 


Presbyterian. 


Mrs. Bell, wife of Professor Graham 
Bell, the electrician was one of the deaf 
pupils of Dr. Gallaudet in Washington. 
Professor Bell first met her at a reception 
at the college, and so expert was she in 
reading speech by the motions of the lips, 
that they conversed together for some time 
without his discovering her infirmity. 
At last, walking through the conserva- 
tory, where some of the Chinese lanterns 
had gone out, he made some remark re- 
quiring an answer. 
coming, it being not light enough for her 
to see the movements of his lips. He 
repeated the remark, and again got only 
silence for reply. Mystified, he soon es- 
corted her back to the parlor, and then, 
in the brilliant light, asked her why she 
had not answered him; but his amaze- 
ment was redoubled tenfold at her ready 
reply: ‘‘I have never heard a sound in 
all my life.’’ 


The Edinburgh Scotsman recently 
published a remarkable statement of 
Rev. Dr. Peddie, made to his congrega- 
tion in that city, as follows: ‘‘ Before 
concluding the service, I wish to mention 
a circumstance which is not known prob- 
ably to most of you, but which is in- 
structive in itself, and must be interest- 
ing to many of you, especially to the old- 
er members of the Congregation. On 


the 3d of April, 1783, my late father | 


was ordained to the ministry in this con- 
gregation, Since that date a century 
had elapsed on Tuesday last, which was 
the 3d of April, 1883. I was associated, 
as most of you know, with my father as 
colleague during the last seventeen years 
of his life; and having received help of 
God I continue to this day; so that fa- 
ther and son have served you in the min- 
istry of the Gospel for a hundred years 
continuousiy. Neither of us ever had 
any other charge than this congregation; 
and as my tather when he died had com- 
pleted sixty-two years in the ministry, 
and I have completed fifty-four, the sum 
of these periods of service is one hundred 
years. I do not mention these things, I 
hope, to .glorify myself, but rather to 
magnify God’s goodness to us. The 
facts I have now stated are probably 


/quite unique; certainly they have been 


very rarely paralleled.”’ 


«*Honesty,”’ remarks President Seele 
of Amherst College, ‘‘is doubtless the 
best policy, but no policy ever yet made 


honest man.” 


But none was forth- |- 


Art Furniture 


New York. 


This ?s to certify that lam well acquainted with 


an fifty years’of , for many years a resi- 
debt of ds city, whe has been at times extremel 
fll, but could not tell from what cause, unless 
was worms. He told lis attending physician his 
suspicions, but the physician at once ridiculed 
the idea, and refused to attend him any —— 
fis son then mentioned, Dr. C. McLane’s Ver- 
mifuge, and asked him if he would take it; his 


reply was—lI must take something to get relief, 
or die. 


h t once da bottle of Dr. @g. 
MeLane* Vermifuge, and he took one dose. he 
result was, he passed upwards of three quarts of 
worms, cut up in every form. He got well im- 
mediately. and is now enjoying excellent health 5 
and. like the good Samaritan of old, is endeavor- 
ing to relieve hisunfortunate neighbors. He makes 
it Kis business to hunt up and select all cases simi- 
lar to his own, that may be given over by regular 
peerage and induces them to try Dr. C. Mc- 

e’s Vermifuge. So far he hasinduced more 
than twenty persons to take the Vermifuge, and 
in every case with the most happy results. He 
is well satisfied that Dr. C. McLane’s Vermeer 
prepared by Fleming Bros., of Pittsburgh, is far 
superior to any other known remedy, and that if 
more generally known would not fail to save 
many valuable lives. For further particulard 
inquire of Mrs, Hardie, 11434 Cannen street, New 


York City. 


The Only Genuine 


McLane’s Vermifuge, 


the Dr, OC. MeLane’s Vermifuge, 
PREPARED BY 


FLEMING BROS., Pittsburgh, Pa 


> 
g 


$1 cf, SHEET MUSIC FREE 


Buy fifteen bars of Dobbins’..Electric of 
any grocer: cut from é¢ach wrapper the peng of Mrs. 
Fogy and Mrs. Enterprise, and mail to us, with full 
name and address, and we will send you, free of all 
arpenee, your own selection from the followin 
list of Sheet Music, to the value of One Dollar. We 
absolutely GUARANTEE that the music is una- 
bridged, and sold by first-class music houses at the 
following prices : 
INSTRUMENTAL. Price 
Artist’s Life Waltzes, (Kunster Leben,) op. 316, Strauss 15 
Ever or Never Waltzes, (Teujours ou Jamalis,) Waldteufel 75 
Chasse Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, op. 23, Kolling 15 
Turkish Patrol Reveille, . . «+ Krug 
Pirates of Penzance, (Lanelers,) . . « D Albert 50 


Night on the Water, Idyl, e . Op. 98, Wilson 60 
Rustling Leaves, « Op.68, Lange 60 
Patience, (The Magnet and the Churn,) - Sullivan 85 
Olivette, (Térpedo and the Whale,) . . . Audran 40 
When I am Near Thee, (English and German Words,\ Abt 40 
Who’s at my Window, « « « Osborne 85 
Lost Chord, . « Stllivan 40 
Dearest Heart, - Sullivan 35 
Requited (4 art Song ) Archer 35 
Sleep while the Soft Evening Breeses,(4 partSong,)Bishop 86 
In the Gloaming, . arrison 80 
be True, e e e Vickers 85 
Free Lunch Cadets, © « Sousa 86 


ff the music selected amounts to just $1, send only 
the 15 ere oat name and address. if in excess 
of #1 postage stamps —_ be enclosed for such excess. 
e make this liberal offer because we desire to 
give a present sufficiently large to induce every one to 
ve Dobbins’ Electric Soap a trial long enough to 
now just how good itis. If, after trial, they con- 
tinue to use the soap for years, we shall be renesd. 
If they only use the fifteen bar —s the dollar’s 
worth of music gratis, we shall lose money. This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 
all grocers—the music can only be got of us. See 
that our name is on each wrapper. 
A box of this Soap contains sixty bars. Any iadiy 
pes ew | a box, and sending us sixty cuts of Mrs. Fogy, 
can select music to the amount of $4.50. This Soap 
improves with age, and you are net asked to buya 
s article, but one you use every wee , 


LL CRAGIN & CO, 


The California 


FURNITURE 


Mannfactaring Company 


Invite the Public to Visit Their 


WAREROOMS, 
220 226 Bush St. 


AND INSPECT THEIR 


New Goods 


WHICH CONSTITUTE 


The Finest Display 


Ever Shown on this Coast 


and which Cannot be Excelled for Variety and 
Beauty on this Continent. 


BRING YOUR FRIENDS ALONG 


The Rich can Gratify their Tastes! 
The Poor can Supply] their Wants ! 


THECAL. FURNITURE MFG CO. 


220 to 226 Bnsh Street 
~p-augl6-tf 


N. GRAY & CO. 
Undertakers, 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


orner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO 


‘Connected by Telephone with all the 
District Telegraph Company’s 
offices. | 


Embalming and Pr 
Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. 


BARTLING. HENRY KIMBALL 
BARTLING & KIMBALL, 
Book Binders, Paper Rulers, 


AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTUBERS, 


No. 505 OlayStreet, - 8. W.cor. Sansome, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


| Music, Magazines, &e., Bound in any |Style, | 


“The Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of THE Pactric and its aq. 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods ang 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; algo, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these service, 
are offered gratitously, all letters must be ac. 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how article 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 


Hose, 


Crarden Hose. 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 


THE CELEBRATED 


Maltese Cross Hose. 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co, 
JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 


Cor. First and Market Streets, San F ‘ i 


EsTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of | 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETC 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND ”’ PARLOR MATCH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front 8St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 
Carry a Complete Stock of 
Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


yaisfaction in Price and Quality Guaranteed 
mar29 


JOHN SKINKER, 
15 Pine street, S. F 


Sole Agent forthePacic 
| Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


W. J. DINGEE GRANT I. Taaaart. 


Taggart & Dingee 


Successors to Woodward & Taggart) 


Real Estate Azents 


_ AND GENERAL AUCTIONEERS. 
J.0. Eldridge, -  - Auctioneer 


Office and Salesroom: 460 AND 462 EIGHTH 
ST., OAKLAND. 

Particular attention given to the sale of Real 
Estate in all parts of the city, including resi- 
dence and business properties. Also, special 
attention given to the sale of country real es- 
tate, farming lands, etc. 


San Francisco Office: Easton & ELpRIDGE, 22 
Montgomery street. 


THE PACIFIC 


INCUBATOR. 


Patented January, 30, 1883 


Manufactured in foursiz- 

4 es. Any special size manu- 

= factured to order. For par- 

ticulars send stamp for Il- 
aaa lustrated Circular to 

GEO. B. BAYLEY, 

Importer and Breeder of 
Choice Poultry. 

Box 1771, San Francisco 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FA SE. 
FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINGON, 


oS” For sale by all hardware dealers. 
Oct8-tf 


Cy of chance, 
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The Arrow That Hits. 


It was not the splendid argument 
which the skeptic had just heard from 
the pulpit which broke through into his 
heart, but it wae a loving, personal word 
for Jesus, uttered by the crippled woman 
he helped down the church door-steps. 
The minister's argument was met step by 
step as it fell upon the skeptic’s ear. It 
was answered in his mind, and he left the 
church as firm in impenitency as ever. 
But the arrow that went between the 
joints of the harness was what the poor 
woman said. She never dreamed she 
was breaking through the rock-crust of 
an infidel heart. She only said a word 


out ofa heart all full of Christ, and the | 


proud sinner became a Christian. It was 
not the sermons of a city pastor that 
moved a Gospel-hardened hearer to turn 
to Christ. But it was the pains he took 
one night when he went through snow 
knee-deep to express his pastoral anxiety 
and love. The parishioner was not at 
home, but that made no difference. When 
he returned and heard that his pastor had 
been there on sucha night, he at once 
concluded, as he afterwards stated, that 
if anybody would do that for his soul, it 
was time he set about caring for himself. 
It was not, again, the able and tender 
preaching of a Vermont minister which 
brokethe pride of a very wicked man. 
But one day the profane teamster broke a 
wheel of his wagon. The minister was 
passing. He stopped and helped the 
man to tie up his wheel and start his 


wagon. That was the arrow that hit, 


though neither minister nor teamster | 


knew it at the time. Some time after- 
ward a bright Christian child was dying 
near the teamster’s home. The rough 
man went into his neighbor’s house on the 
instinct of humanity. He found himself 
in front of the dying child. ‘*O Mr. a 
said she, ‘‘won’t you meet mein heay- 
en? Iam going there.’’ ‘So am I,’’ 
the man replied, ‘‘ever siece the minister 
helped me to start my wagon.” A young 
man once went to bed full of anxiety for 
the salvation of a friend. He could not 
sleep. He rose and dressed and went half 
a mile to the door of that friend to warn 
him and invite him to Christ. He did 
not get entrance to the house. But the 
errand was known. It held an ardent 
longing for the soul of a friend, and God 
wrote it down as a burning prayer for 
the salvation of that soul. It was after 
fifty years of persistent ungodliness that 
friend so loved and longed for, ana ever 
prayed for, told first of all to this friend 
of his youth that he had opened his brok- 
en heart to the love of Jesus. Arrows 
like these are ones that hit. And the 
best of all is this that every consecrated 
life carries a quiver full of them. Re- 
member those golden words of James W. 
Alexander, ‘‘In the matter of converting 
a human soul to God all human power is 
reduced. to zero.” Presbyterian. 


— 


How to Save Boys. 


Women who have sons torear, and 

dread the demoralizing influences of 
bad associates, ought understand the 
nature of young manhood. It is excess- 
ively restless. It is disturbed by vague 
ambitions, by thirst for action, by long- 
ings for excitement, by irrepressible de- 
sire to touch life in manifold ways. If 
you, mothers, rear your sons so that 
their homes are associated with the ex- 
pression of natural instincts, you will be 
sure to throw them into the society that 
in some measure can supply the needs of 
their hearts. They will not goto the 
public houses at first for the love of liquor 
—very few like the taste of liquor; 
they go for the animated and _ hilarious 
companionship they find there, which they 
discover does so much to repress the dis- 
turbing restlessness in their breasts. 
See to it, then, that their homes com- 
pete with public places in attractiveness. 
Open your blinds by day, and light bright 
fres by night. Illuminate your rooms. 
Hang pictures upon the wall. Put 
books and newspapers upon your tables. 
Have music aud entertaining games. 
Banish demons of dullness and apathy 
that have so long ruled your household, 
and bringin mirth and good cheer. Iin- 
vent occupations for your sons. Stimu- 
late their ambitions in worthy directions. 
While you make their home their delight 
fill them them with higher purposes than 
mere pleasure. Whether they shall pass 
boyhood and enter upon manhood with 
refined taste and noble ambitions, de- 
pends on you. Believe it possible that, 
with exertion and right means, a mother 
may have more control over the destiny 
of her boys than any other influence 
whatever.—/ Appleton’s Journal. 


A Girl’s Equipment for Self-support. 


No one will dispute the abstract asser- 
tion that any given girl may some day 
have herself and perhaps her family to 
support; and yet our schemes of educa- 
tion for girls are framed precisely as if 
this were not and could not be true. As a 
rule, no provision whatever is made for 
such a contingency as the education of 
girls; no recognition whatever is given to 
the fact that the chance exists. We shut 
our eyes to the danger; we hope that the 
ill may never cofme, and we put the 
thought of it away from us. In brief, we 
trust toluck, and that is a most unwise— 
I Was about to say idiotic—thing to do. 
Each one of us has known women to 
Whom this mischance has happened, and 
each one of us knows that it may happen 
to the daughter whom we tenderly cher- 
ish, yet we put no arms in her hands 
With which to fight this danger; we 
quip her for every need except this sor- 
€st of all needs; we leave her at the mer- 
ty of chance, knowing that the time may 
‘ome when she whom we have not 
‘aught to do any bread-winning work will 

ave need of bread, and will know no 
Way in which to get it except through 

‘pendence, beggary, or worse. She 
“an teach ? Yes, if she can find some 
Politician to secure an appointment for 
her. She can prick back poverty with 


the point of her needle? Yes, at the 
rate of seventy-five cents a week, or, if 
she is a skillful needle-woman, at twice 
or thrice that pittance. Is it not beyond 
comprehension that intelligent and affec- 
tionate fathers. knowing the dreadful pos- 
sibilities that lie before daughters whom 
they love with fqndest indulgence, 
should neglect to take the simplest pre- 
caution in their behalf? We area dull, 
blind, precedent-loving set of animals, 
we human beings. We neglect this plain 
duty, at this terrible risk, simply because 
such has been the custom. 
us have made up our minds to set this 
cruel custom at defiance, and to give 
our girls the means of escape from this 
danger.“ It is our creed that everv ed- 
ucation is fatally defective which does 
not include definite skill in some art or 
handicraft or knowledge in which bread 
and shelter may be certainly won in case 
of need. If the necessity for putting such 
skill to use never arises, no harm is done, 
but good rather, even in that case, be- 
cause the consciousness of ability to do 
battle with poverty frees its possessor 
from apprehension, adds to that confident 
sense of security without which content- 
ment is impossible. All men recognize 
this fact in the case of boys; its recogni- 
tion in the case of girls is not one whit less 
necessary. It seems to me at least that 
every girl is grievously wronged who is 
suffered to grow up to womanhood and 
to enter the world without some market- 
able skill.—{ Harper’s Magazine for July. 


‘Take Me on Shore.”’ 


Here is a good story from the Young 
Reaper: 

- The son of a good minister took to 
drinking, and ran away from home as a 
sailor. Months of ocean life, in the so- 
eiety of the forecastle, made him more 
reckless than ever. In habits, morals, 
beliefs, affections—everything—he was 
“tall afloat.” The vessel that bore him 
anchored in an African port to discharge 
and take in cargo. In one of their trips 
to and from shore, the sailors brought 
back a little native boy. He had some 
kind of curious instrument, and could 
make music on it with singular skill; and 
the sailors had persuaded him to come on 
board, that they might exhibit him to 
their companions. 

He staid a long time and played on his 
instrument, to the great entertainment of 
the crew. They were disposed to make 
quite a lion of him; but at last he grew 
uneasy. 

‘‘Take me on shore now,” he said. 
“Oh, no,” replied the sailors, ‘‘we 
can’t spare you yet.” 

‘‘But I must go,” insisted the little 
negro. : 

‘‘Why, what’s your hurry ?” 

‘*T’ll tell you. A missionary has come 
where I live, and is going to preach to- 
night. I heard him once, and he told 
about Jesus Christ; and I want to hear 
him tell more about him.” 

The rough sailors smiled; but they 
could not resist such entreaty, and im- 
mediately rowed the boy ashore. 

There was one on board whose con- 
science the little African’s last reply 
sorely disturbed. It was the thoughtless 
boy who had run away from a Christian 
home. ‘‘HereI am,’’ he thought, ‘‘a 
sou of an English minister, who have 
known about Jesus Christ all my life; 
and yet my knowledge has made less 
impression on me than a single Christian 
sermon has made upon this poor little 
heathen.”’ 

Self-condemned and distressed, he re- 
tired that night to hishammock. ‘There 
the truths and counsels he had so often 
heard at home came rushing into his 
memory. He had been too well instruct- 
ed not to know the way of life. He be- 
gan to pray. His prayer was heard, for 
it was sincere. Byit he was led to ac- 
cept and consecrate himself to the Sa- 
viour whom he had go long rejected. There 
was joy in that English parsonage when 
the prodigal returned. There was purer 
joy over him in heaven among the an- 
gels of God. The reclaimed prodgal is 
now an earnest worker in the temperance 
cause and all other good works. 


The Jnterior expounds clearly a mat- 
ter which it seems must be oftimes ex- 
plained: ‘‘A subscriber asks the ques- 
tion that has been so often ansered, why 
we cannot afford a religious paper at the 
subscription price of the secular weeklies. 
For the same reason that it cost our great 
Chicago hotels and restaurateurs nothing 
to feed their hired help. The food, if 
not eaten by the servants, would be 


secular weeklies sit at a table the contents 
of which have been paid for once, and 
left on the dishes. We pay from seven 
to eight thousand dollars a year for the 
fresh mental products which go into our 
columns. These cost the secular weekly 
not a’cent; the daily has already paid 
for the literary work. We pay about 
five thousand dollars for type-setting, 
which costs the secular weekly not a cent; 
it has already been paid for and used by 
the daily. It costs us between three and 
four thousand dollars for press work. The 
secular weekly is run when the press and 
hands would otherwise be idle, so it costs 
next to nothing. The religious weekly 
must be made new, made for a_ specific 
purpose, and made to fit to its place. It 
cannot, therefore, be sold for the price of 
‘Rags, old iron and old clo’s.’ These are 
the reasons why a new and original pa- 


Down in Salem, New Jersey, a case 
was brought up in court, in which an old 
boat was the property in dispute. ‘‘Well, 
you see,” said one of the witnesses, ‘‘I 
owned one-third of the boat, and Bill 
Monk owned one-third. So we—”’ ‘‘But 
who owned the other third’’ asked 
the plaintiff’s attorney. ‘‘Huh?’’ que- 
ried the witness. ‘‘Who owned the re- 
maining one-third ?” repeated the law- 
yer. “Oh!” exclaimed the witness: 
‘Nobuddy. There wasn’t only about 


two-thirds of a boat.” - 


Some few of | 


thrown away. The readers of the cheap | 


per cannot be sold at second- hand prices. 


Devon Cows for Butter. 


We have béen looking over reports of 
what Devon cows have just been doing 
in the butter line among us, and find 
that nineteen of the cows have been pro- 
ducing from 15 to 20 lbs. 5 oz. each, of 
best quality of butter per week. Con- 
sidering their medium size and economy 
of keep, these are great yields; but iu 
years gone by, there are records of still 
larger fields; nearly equaling those of 
the most famous Jerseys of the present 
day. The Devons, however, not only 
excel in the dairy, but in several other 
respects. They are very superior as 
working oxen, have a quicker step and 
greater endurance than any other breed, 
and are the most powerful of all for their 
size. When fattened, they turn out a 
choice quality of beef. Thus we see that 
they are a most excellent general pur- 
pose breed—dairy, for work, and for the 
shambles. The only other cattle that 
can be compared to them in uniting so 
many superior qualities are the Red 
Polled Norfolk and Suffolk, which, in 
fact, are hornless Devons. 3 

The Devons have been much neglected 
by the public for twenty years or so past, 
both in England and America; but at- 
tention is now awakening to their great 
merits, and we have no doubt they will 
soon come into as high favor again as 
formerly; for, aside from their Polled 
congeners, no cattle are so profitably 
bred and raised on light pastures and 
hilly, rocky districts. 

At a public sale of eighty-six lots of 
Devons the past year in England, they 
averaged $180 each. One cow of these 
sold for $625, and a bulk for $875, 
while a calf brought 50 guineas ($250). 
These are about 25 per cent. higher 
prices than the average of any herd of 
e ther Guernsey, Jersey, or Ayrshire cat- 
tle sold for in England in the year 1882. 
We can learn from this appreciation 
the of Devons in their own native land. 
—|American Agriculturist for May. © 


If you want to find out how great a 
man is, let him tell it himself. 


There are stores laid upincur hu- 
man nature that our understandings can 
ask no complete inventory of. 


Mark Twain remarks that all we need 
to possess the finest navy in the world is 
ships—for we have plenty of water. 


Gutenberg invented printing, but who 
is the genius who will rise up and invent 
a proof-reader ?—[Burlington Hawkeye. 


A grocer hada pound of sugar re- 
turned with a note attached to it saying, 
‘*Too much sand for table use, and not 
enough for building purposes.’’ 


In all essential things we are benefit- 
ed by the atonement of Christ to the 
same extent to which we were injured 
by the fall of Adam. } 


Coleridge’s body lies in the crypt o 
Highgate church, in London, and the 
crypt is used as a place for tools. But 
Coleridge himself, could he have foreseen 
his fate, would have been the last man to 
object to it. | 


A young lover in Iowa paid $40 for a 
locomotive to run him thirty-five miles to 
see his girl, and when he got there the 
family bull-dog ran him two miles and 
didn’t charge him a cent. Corporations 
have no souls. | | 

The United States is paying interest 
this year to W. H., Vanderbilt on $37,- 
000,000 of bonds, instead of the $50,- 
000,000 of last year; to Mrs. A. T. 
Stewart on $30,000,000; to Jay Gould 
on $13,000,000 registered bonds and a 
large amount of coupon bonds; Flood, of 
California, has $15,000,000. There are 
half a dozen holders who have about 
$10,000,000 each. Moses Taylor, of 
New York, has $5,000,0U0, and D. G. 
Mills $4,000,000. The Rothchilds are 
said to have $400,000,000; Baroness 
Burdette Coutts-Bartlett, $20,000,000, 
Duke of Southerland, $5,000,000, and 
Sir Thomas Brassey, $5,000,000. 


A New York school girl says her 
studies are arithmetic, algebra, geogra- 
phy, astronomy, grammar, United States 
history, general history, etymology, spell- 
ing, composition, drawing, reading, 
writing and singing by note. It looks 
as if her education is being sadly neg- 
lected. Unless French, Latin, mental 
philosophy, calculus, civil engineering 
and hydrostatics are added to her 
studies, she willbe totally unfit to as- 
sume the duties of a wife and mother a 
few years hence.—[ Norristown Herald. 


The family physician in the suburbs of 
New York city earns more money than 
he collects. A case has come to our 
knowledge in which after practicing faith- 
fully and acceptably for thirty or forty 
years he is about to retire into bankrupt- 
cy, with thirty or forty thousand dollars 
of unpaid entries in his account-book. 
The amount of gratuitous medical service 
now received by the poor is proportion- 
ately much larger than ever before, and 
it is obtained not only in the hospitals 
and dispensaries, but in the doctor’s pri- 
vate office and in the patient’s own home. 
Nor do experienced physicians expect 
much gratitude from their pauper pa- 
tients.—[Harper’s Weekly. 

Hamline University, Minn., has a new 
President. Rev. R. Forbes, announcing 
the news, adds: ‘*The annual meeting of 
the trustees of Hamline University was 
held at Hamline, June 13. Rev. Geo. 
H. Bridgeman, D. D., of Lima, N. Y., 
was elected President of the University. 


Batcheldor, M. A., were added to the 
faculty, Miss L. H. Shoemaker was 
elected preceptress. Other professors are 
to*be elected by the Executive Committee. 
The officers of the trustees are Bishop C. 
D. Foss, President; Rev. J. F. Chaffee, 
first Vice-President; M. G. Norton, Esq., 
second Vice-President; Rev. R. Forbes, 
Secretary; E. F’. Mearkle, Esq., Treasurer. 
The Executive Committee, with C. D. 
Strong and B. F. Nelson, constitute the 
Building Committee. The President is to 
do the work of financial agent during the 


‘next conference year.—| Northwestern. | 


Poor Kate. 


Mrs. Lovell, Katie’s mother, was a 
seamstress; and there were many days 
when she had but little work to do, and 
the pay was always small—only a few 
cents for a garment that she must work 
at the whole day long. But she strug- 
gled hard to pay the rent and keep Tim 
and Katie in school. 

In school—that was the great thing. 
‘-Plenty of money may come one day, 
little ones,” she would say; ‘‘but it will 
nut be worth much, if you do not know 
how to use it. This is the mos: wonder- 
ful country in the world, my _ birdies. 
Tim may be President and Katie a Mrs. 
President, and you can’t know too much 
of schocl-books. I’m sure that, when 
you’ve grown up, you can never be glad 
and thankful enough that your mother 
sent you regularly to school. So don’t 


mind the patched clothes, but keep at 


the head of the class, if you haven’t a 
hat for your head!’ | 

But the winter Katie was eleven years 
old, the brave little mother had less 
‘money than ever before; and, as the 
spring-time came on, they grew 80 very 
poor that there was not always enough of 
bread left after breakfast to make a 
school-luncheon for Tim and Katie. 

“Give it all to Tim,” Katie would 
say. ‘‘I believe I don’t want anything 
at noon.’’ Poor little Katie! How 
hard she tried to think that she was not 
hungry! How empty her hangs felt at 


first as she trudged along without her 


dinner! And how her heart beat, and 
how the blood burnt in her cheeks, when 
the nooning came, and she of all the girls 
had no luncheon to eat! ‘‘Oh, if anybody 
should notice it!’ she thought; and she 
studied how she might behave that no- 
body should know she was so very poor. 
The hunger in her stomach was not half 
so hard to bear as the fear that somebody 
would know that she had nothing to eat. 


But, after a few days, Katie began to 
think that the girls noticed that she 
brought no luncheon. Then she thought 
that perhaps, if she brought something 
that looked like one, they would never 
think about her eating it. How she 
thought it all out, I cannot tell; but if 
any of you have ever been in trouble 
and tried to think your way out of it, 
perhaps you may remember that you 
thought of some very foolish and queer 
things; and this was the way with Katie, 
She might tie up a few coals in a paper, 
she thought; but her mother would need 
every coal to keep up the fire. There 
were some blocks in one corner of the 
small Jroom—Tim’s blocks, that Santa 
Claus had brought him one Chrtstmas, 
two or three winters before. She could 
tie up some of those in a paper for a 
make-believe luncheon, and uobody 
would know. So she tied up a few 
blocks neatly; and when her mother 
roticed it as she started for school, and 
asked in surprise what she had in the 
paper, the poor child hung her head, and 
then burst into tears. 

‘‘C) mamma!” she sobbed, ‘‘I wanted 
to make believe that [ had some lunch- 
eon—it’s only 'Tim’s blocks!” 3 

For one moment the little mother did 
not understand, and then suddenly it all 
came into her mind—how the pride of her 
child was wounded because she could not 
doas*the other school-children did, and 
that she had fixed upon that simple device 
to hide her want. And how it made her 
heart ache more than ever that her poor 
little girl must go hungry! But she 
would not deprive Katie of the poor com- 
fort of trying to ‘‘keep up appearances,” 
and her throat was full of choking lumps 
for her to trust herself to say much. So 
she smoothed the little girl’s hair and 
said bravely: ‘‘Never mind, Katie! Bet- 
ter days will come! Mother feels sure 
of it!” And then Katie slipped away 
with her little bundle; and the poor lit- 
tle mother sat down and sadly wept at 
the hardships that had befallen her little 
ones. 

When the nooning came, Katie sat at 
her desk with her make-believe dinner 
before her. Her teacher noticed that 
she kept her seat, and, seeing her lunch- 
eon; went to her and said, ‘‘Why do you 
not go into the lunch-room and eat your 


same time reaching out for Katie’s bun- 
dle. 

‘*O teacher!” cried Katie, bursting in- 
to tears, ‘‘don’t touch it! Aud, O teach 
er, don’t tell, please! t’s oniy Sblocke!”’ 

‘‘Only blocks!’ softly repeated the 
teacher, and tears filled her eyes. ‘‘Never 
mind, Katie I’ll not tell the girls. You 
are a brave and a dear little girl, and one 
of the best in the school!” 

Poor, poor child! The kind words 
were like manna to her heart; but, long- 
ing as the teacher was to give the child 
a portion of her own luncheon, she would 
not hurt her pride by the offer before 
others. But, during a short session of 
the teachers when school was over, she 
related the incident, and spoke in such 
high terms of praise of the little girl that 
each one resolved todo all possible to 
bring ‘‘better days’’ at once to the poor 


ter days began. No one touched the 
brave little mother’s selt-respect by offer- 
ing charity; but plenty of work, with 
good pay, was.carried to her, and enough 
of bread and milk and new shoes and 
coal and all other needful things soon 
came to their home through the mother’s 
industry. And Tim’s blocks went back 


Rev. S. G. Gale, M. A., and L. H.! 


into their corner to stay there. 
Happy little Katie!—[St. Nicholas. 


Catholic Seminary in New York city, a 
principal attraction of the programme was 
the singing of an ‘‘Angel’s Serenade” 
by an invisible chorus of young ladies. 


Every selfish act and word puts us on 
the lowest level of society. No man ever 
admired or loved a selfish man or woman 
in their selfishness. Almost any other 
/weakness can be forgiven sooner than 


that. 


Theological Seminary 


luncheon with the other girls?” at the. 


mother; and early next morning the bet- | 


At the annual Commencement of a | 


| 


DR. JOHN BULL’S 


FEVER and AGUE 
Or CHILLS and FEVER. 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 


The proprietor of this celebrated medicine 
justly claims for it a superiority over all rem- 
edies ever offered to the public for the SAFE, 
CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PERMANENT cure 
of Ague and Fever, orChills and Fever, wheth- 
er of short or long standing. He refers to the 
entire Western and Southern country to bear 
him testimony to the truth of the assertion 
that in no case whatever will it fail to cure if 
thedirections are strictly followedandcarried 
out. Ina great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole families 
have been cured by asingle bottle, with a per- 
fect restoration of the general health. It is, 
however, prudent,and in every case more cer- 
tain to cure, if its use is continued in smaller 
doses for a week or two after the disease has 
been checked, more especially in difficult and 
— cases. Usually this medicine 

ill not require any aid tok _ep the bowels in 
good order. Should the patient, however, re- 
quire acathartic medicine, afterhaving tak<e1 
three or four doses of the Tonic, a single dose 
of BULL’S VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS 
will be sufficient. 

The genuine SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP must 
uaveDR. JOHN BULL'S private stamp on each 
bottle. DR. JOHN BULL only has the right to 
manufacture and sell the original JOHN J. 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, of Louisville, Ky. 
Examine well the label on each bottle. If my 
private stamp is not on each bottle de not 

_ purchase, or you will be deceived. 


DR. JOHN 
Manufacturer and Vender of 


SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, 
The Popular Remedies of the Day. 


Principal Office, 831 Main St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Hopkins Academy, 


OAKLAND, CAL., 
REY. H. E. JEWETT, - - - 


Classical, Literary and English Courses. 
Academic and Preparatory Departments. | 
Telegraphy taught. 


Send for Circular to 
p-se20-tf. H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


THE PACIFIC 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The next year of the Pacific Theological 
Seminary will begin August 30, 1883. 

All who intend to enter are desired to be 
prompt in their coming. | 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 

Two scholarships, yielding $150 each, per 
year, are now available for such as bring the 
necessary qualifications. 
Oakland, Cal., May 25, 18838. p-dec6-tf 


Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
BENICIA, CAL. 


A Home Scuoont ror Youna LADIEs. 


HE THIRTY-SECOND YEAR OF THIS 

Institution begins August 1, 1883. It will 
continue upon the original plan and with the 
same corps of teachers. 


For catalogues and information apply to 
PZOF. P. PIODA, Principal. 


The Harmon Seminary, 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies. 


ONDUCTED BY REV. S. 8S. HARMON 
/ and MRS. F. W. HARMON, for the last 
10 years Principals of Washington College. 

The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; the instruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and eombines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. | 

The next term will begin July 26, 1883. 

For other information, address 


S. S. HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., S. F. 
p-Jne7-tf 


Snell Seminary! 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


568 Twelfth St., Oakland. 
Next Term Opens July 26th 1883._29 


MARY E. SNELL, - RICHARD B. SNELL, 
Principals. 


Mills Seminary. 


The NEXT TERM of this well-known Institu- 
tion will commence on 


Wednesday, Aug.1 1883. 
For Circulars giving particulars, address 
: REV. ©. T. MILLS, 
Mills Seminary P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. tf 


OAKLAND SANITARIUM 


HOT AND COLD 


Salt Water Baths 


And Steam Baths. 


Foot of Seventh St., West Oakland. 
Oper daily, from 6 a. M. to 8 P. M. 
jun6-3m D. STUART, Proprietor. 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist 


Has removed to 


PHELAN’S BUILDING, 


Rooms 30 and 32, 


MARKET 8T., - - SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 


PRINCIPAL, | 


HOME 
COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOM. 


MONTCOMERY ST, 


Cooking a Specialty. 
Mrs. Kate S. Hart. Miss Sallie E. Palmer 


Conducted by ladies exclusively. Domestic 


honest ways to increase their earn- 
ings. Those who do not improve 
their opportunities remain in pov- 
erty. We offer a good chance to make money. We 
want many men, women, boys and girls to work for 
us right in their own localities. Any one can do the 
work from the first start. The business can be 
made to pay well. Outfit furnished free. You can 
devote your whole time to the work, or only your 
spare moments. Full information and all that is 
needed sent free. Address Stinson & Co., Port- 
land, Maine. 


Taber, Harker & Co 


IMPORTERS fAND 


are always on the lookout for 


108 AND 110 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


Below Front, 


{ San Francisco. 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 
24 Post Street, 
Near Kearny, 
3 SAN FRANCISCO, CAIn 


Education in all Commercial and English 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patrcre 
age than any similar institution on the “Pacifie 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlight- 
ened judgment of the publie. 


List of Faculty. 


A. B. Capp, 

T. R. Southern, 
Mrs. W. J. Hamilton 
F. Seregni, 

Geo. Jebens, 

A. Vandernaillen, 


E. P. Heald, 

H. M. Stearns, 

Della Marvin, 

A. P. DuBief, © 

J. P. C. Allsopp, 
-F. C. Woodbury, 


l\Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Books 
keeping, Penmanship and Arithmetic, but ims 
parts such broad culture as the times now de- 
mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. | 

The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficient numbers 
so as to give personal attention to every pupil 
lts complete system of 


Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Coun 
House directly from the School. ; 
The high standing of its Graduates in the 
Business Community. 

The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradua 


ates in good business Establishments. 


The admission of pupils of both sexes and of 
any age, so that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the association of the pupils of an 
older age. 

In having the largest‘and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School in 


America. ~ | 
The immediate notification to parents in case 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 


to keep them informed ot the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. | 

The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegan 
Business Penman before Graduating. 

Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in 
structions free of charge. 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 


their duties as Qperators. 

Does not insure Life Scholarships, but give 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 
Invites examination from all interested. 


may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 
President Business College, 
San Francisco. 
ed Steam 
Machinery— 


Dry house— 


Best Seasoned wood—Our lumber 
strongest by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organs. 
Buy from Manufacturer andsave half. 
Before buying send for papers. Free 
popular system. Agents wanted—Chi- 
cago to New Orleans. T. M. Antisell Piano 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco, 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO 


and Dealers in 
No. 44 Market St. 
(Junction California.) 
Yard—Howard and Beale Street 
Wharves. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 
A G E N T WANTED for our new religious 
book, the greatest success of the 
year. Send for illustrated circular if you want to 


make money. ForsHEE& McMaxin, Cincinnati,O 
p-mch14-tf 


NTISELL 


Factory: La- 
test improv- 


Sandy Beach Baths! 
WEST END, ALAMEDA, | 


On South Pacific Coast Railroad, one block and 
a half west of Third Avenue Station. 


Baths (with suiis).........------+- -20 Cts 
Seven Tickets..... ....--------. $1 OO 
Children, half price. 


fortable, suuny dressing rooms with glass win- 
dows. The favorite family place for surf bath- 
ing. Pleasant grounds for picnic ies. No 


| liquors sold. Closed on Sunday. 4 Your patron- 
age solicited. junl3-tf 


Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


IMPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL = 


which students are fitted to enter at once upon » 


The ‘‘ College Journal,’’ giving full particulars — 
regarding course of instruction, terms, ete. 


The finest sand beach in Alameda, and com- — 
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Taxe Orrer. — Any 
pers s uding us $7.50, with three ne 
names, sh ll receive four copies of THE Pa- 
oiric for one year. THE PacrrFic is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours wel: 


In the changes that take place in a 
year on the whole length of our coast, 
there come to the churches many new 
ministers who have never taken the 
Pactric. Add to these the old resi- 
dents whose pay is small, and whose 
wants are many, and the sum isa large 


- number who cannot take their own relig- 


ious paper. Will generous people help 
us to supply them that they weekly may 
know of the work going on among our 
own churches ? 


We have read somewhere, lately, an 
article concerning amusements for mill- 
jonaires, as though they constitute a 
special class of beings for whom society 
provided nothing better than a common 
circus or theater for their amusement; 
which of course they could not stoop to 
attend. Weare glad if there are any 
among the rich or poor who are above 
patronizing circus and theater. But we 
do not suppose that society would lan- 

-guish or die if no such ‘‘amusements”’ 
were supplied. People that are inven- 
tive and enterprising enough to rise from 
penury to wealth can take care of their 
leisure without great assistance, and get 
the recreation they may crave. Their 
work, to be sure, has usually become 
their play, and they have not needed, 
like fretful children, to be amused. All 
that they need further is to become in- 


terested in something other, something 


new, say schools or churches, to find their 
necessary diversion. To live to amuse, 
or to be amused—how smail that is! To 
live so as to please both God and- man— 
how great that is! 


Col. James ©. Zabriskie, of this city, 
died last week at the age of 79. The 
fact of his passing away from human sight 
revives the memories of thirty-six years 
of human life. Col. Zabriskie came in the 
midst of his day to this State, at the 
head of a company of immigrants under a 
semi-military organization. His figure, 
person and address were marked and 
comely. Bred to a different calling, he 
ruse by force of merit and resolution to a 
prominent place as a lawyer and public 
man in New Jersey, his native State. 
He settled on this coast, first at Sacra- 
mento, and was there eleven years be- 
fore coming to this city. Soon after his 
arrival there, we met him among the 
stirring, sterling and enterprising pioneers 
of that marvelous city. He had there a 
personal distinction as marked as that of 
any other man; and his home at ‘‘the 
Ridge,’ in which were three or four 
young and attractive ladies, gave his 
family a social reputation inferior to none. 
His life has had its vicissitudes, both 
there and here, and its changing for- 
tunes. 
fancy. Two of his sons djed in youth 
and early manhood. But, whether in 
prosperity or adversity, in ease or afflic- 
tion, in high estate or low, Col. Zabris- 
kie was a philosopher and a Christian; 
meeting all the buffets and waves of 
time with a calm, trustful and triumph- 
ant spirit. He loved virtue, he prized re- 
ligion, he liked preaching, and was un- 
wearied in hie attendance at the sanctu- 
ary. We profoundly sorrow with the 


children, the friends, and the old Cali- |. 


torniaus who lament over him; though he 
has come to his grave in a good old age, 
like a shock of cora in its season. 


It spoils some men to have an ambition 
for the Presidency. It is doing Gov. 
Butler, of Massachusetts, good. Rarely 
in his life has he appeared so well as of 
late. His speeches at both Harvard and 
Williams commencements have been un- 
expectedly fit and felicitous. They have 
done him honor, and given him a place 
he has never held before. If he is, per- 
sonally, not much of a Christian, he 
knows very well what orthodox Chris- 
tianity is and requires, and where are its 
sacred haunts and homes. It will, of 
course, be said that the Governor is only 
masquerading; that this is ‘‘a role,” and 
that he doesn’t often appear in this 
‘‘character.”’ It may beso. But it is 


always good to credit a man with the 
best he can show, and never to ascribe 
anything to a bad motive so long as any 
good one is tenable. | 


Denis Kearney is East, and the papers 
are writing him up and telegraphing re- 

rts of his doings across the continent. 
Why not let him drop; he has no in- 
fluence on this coast, and would have 
none anywhere but for the newspapers. 
Kalloch aud Kearney were once a sensa- 


tion here, but their day is past. r 


One of his children died in in- 


A Little More Mutual Admiration. 


We never like to see children disposed to 

think things better in other people's homes 

than they are in their own. li is a very 

delightful fact that so many sons, looking 

back, are fond of saying that mother’s 

bread or pie was better than any 

they ate else where. We pity the .sons 

that cannot say this. Neither do we 

like to have members of a denomination 

who are always admiring what is in their 

neighbor’s yard to such a degree that 

they disparage what is in their own en- 
closure. To be sure, it is not any more de- 
sirable to be so narrow as not to be able to 
see the excellent features in other denomin- 
ations. But a little mutual admiration isa 
very good quality in a church or a group 
of churches. Just now it seems to us a 
good time to bring out into prominence 
some of that grace. Some of our denom- 
inational friends have been slanting at 
the Congregational system lately. Some 
of our own representatives have been 
looking over the fences and counting the 
census to our reproach. That was nota 
gracious remark that Dr. Park made, 
some months ago, when he said the 
Methodists were sounder on a. certain 
doctrine than we were. How did ‘he 
know they were? There are a great 
many Methodists. Who has taken the 
poll of their ministers to see that they are 
sounder in the faith, on that or any other 
topic? One of our Baptist exchanges, 
alluding to the fact of the larger percent- 
age of increase in the Baptist and Epis- 
copalian bodies, thinks it  signifi- 
cant that these ‘two denominations 
are the most noted for their strict ob- 
servance of what they profess to believe.”’ 
We will admit that these two denomina- 
tions are very strict about certain essen- 
tial points. But it is news to us that the 
Episcopal church is tenacious about the 
vital, central facts of the faith. Indeed, 
it has been familiarly spoken of as the 
‘‘roomiest church.”” The new depart- 
ure is no novelty in that body. It orig- 
inated there. Who supposes that the in- 
crease among the Baptists is owing to 
any marked superiority in that commun- 
ion as to the primal doctrines of Chris- 
tianity? The large percentage of increase 
among the Baptists is almost exclusively 
due to the colored Baptists. We have 
seen it stated that the increase among 
the white: Baptists is not much larger 
than the general increase of the national 
population. If we would get ai the 
reasons for the different degrees of act- 
ivity or growth among different denom- 
inations, we shall have to take broader 
views than those just referred to. 

In Mr. Thwing’s article, on which we 
animadverted two weeks ago, one other 
cause of the less advance of the Congrega- 
tional churches was held to be the com- 
parative inefficiency of the home mission- 
ary superintendents as compared with 
the Bishops. This was laid to the less 
felicitous selections in the former case 
than in the latter. We may suppose it 
possibly true that the greater powers and 
prestige attached to a Bishop’s office 
give certain advantages. But we 
should demur to the idea _ that 
the Bishops are more likely to be selected 
with reference to their pushing quality and 
executive enterprise. Is it not true that 
these positions are given to men whom 
it is intended to honor for various abili- 
ties; whereas the one prime quality 
for which men are selected as home mis- 
sionary superintendents is efficiency of 
missionary administration. The selec- 
tion may not always prove the best; but 
it may be safely said that our Superin- 
tendents generally have been as well 
qualified, certainly, for their work of 
church extension as have been the Bish- 
ops, so-called, in other folds. 

Let us have done with this self-dispar- 


agement. It is unbecoming. God has 
given us a goodly heritage. Things are 
quite as admirable in our home as in any 
other. All we have to do is to join 
hands and heart and go to work and to 
prayer. Let the other divisions do all 
they can and their very best, and we 
will rejoice in all the good that they ac- 
complish. But they cannot do our work. 
If they could, they could not do it near- 
ly as well as we can. So let our Josh- 
uas lead us on, and not make the hearts 
of the people melt. 


It is a pleasure to record a generous 
deed. Charles Crocker has given us 
another opportunity to speak of his mu- 
nificence. This is not the first, second or 
third time he has shown the grand im- 
pulses of his nature by his public bene- 
factions. The beautiful conservatory at 
the Golden Gate Park was burned 
months ago, and has remained a ruin till 
now because there were no funds at 
command with which to restore it. Mr. 
Crocker now gives the city $10,000 to 
accomplish this great desideratum; and 
soon the beautiful structure will reap- 
pear. The thousands who visit the Park 
will certainly have fresh occasion to 
think well of a man who feels like doing 
such things, and whose heart, we know, 
has always been bigger than his fortune. 

B. 


It is human to love mysteries. It is 
also human to seek, not in the-same 
direction, perhaps, to get rid of mysteries. 
We do rid ourselves of them, now 
and then, but only to find ourselves en- 
vironed with mysteries fresher and deep- 


er. Out of a world of mysteries comes 


the simple railway track, the locomotive, 
and the wonderous train, as it moves by, 
out of night into night. Then every as- 
piring community says, If we can only 
have a railway, our prosperity will be es- 
tablished. The railway comes, but to how 
many a place it brings neither fortune nor 
fame! It may bring diminution and loss 
of relative importance. And now the 
railways are accused of spreading mala- 
rias. 
railways have done much to. develop and 
spread the malarias of that famed _penin- 
sula. And it is well known that all 
over New England, particularly where 
the railways are thickest, there has been 
a remarkable spread of malarious diseas- 
es the last few years. And this spread 
has not been limited to river margins and 
low-lying vales; it has invaded the hill- 
towns and the remote districts, not all] of 
them, but enough of them to create sur- 
prise, and break the dream of security. 
Here is a kind of mystery. Do the rail- 
ways really open or carry malarias ? or is 
this onlxa coincidence, and, if only a 
coincidence, then the mystery continues; 
Why do malarias now invade regions ex- 
empt from them for centuries at least and 
_where none of the once supposed causes 
of malarias exist? The thought comes 


many of our explanations are finally 
shown not to explain, and that the bound- 
aries of our knowledge are not sheer walle 
of granite, smooth, perpendicular and 
gray, like those of ‘‘El Capitan,’’ but 
rather jagged and crooked eminences, 
like caverned hills lifted into the twi- 
light. 


Not many noble are called. But some 
have been in all the centuries. With re- 
spect to the baptism of Ahmed Tewfik Ef- 
fendi, it is said: ‘‘No convert of equal 
eminence has, it is believed, ever been 
won from Mohammedanism. He wag in 
the very front rank ot the Turkish hier- 
archy in learning and reputation.” In 
Northern India Sardan Hermon Singh, 
who is heir to the princely estates of one 
of "the richest provinces, has recently 
been converted to Christ through the la- 
bors of the Presbyterian missionaries. 
According to Hindu custom he thereby 
forfeits his right of possession; but he 
gladly disregards this for Christ. He 
has married the daughter of the Rev. 
Golak Nath, a native Presbyterian mis- 
sionary. 


The State University of Texas does 
not seem afflicted with minister-phobia. 
For it has called to the professorship: of 
moral philosophy and political economy 
one of the most pronounced Presbyterian 
clergyman known to exist. That is Rev. 
Dr. Dabney, of Union Theological Sem- 
inary in Virginia. He is a man who does 
not mince matters in theology or poli- 
tics. 
blue and in the state it was grey. He is 
the author of a volume which shows that 
the youug collegians of Texas will have 
to learn a philosophy which is not mate- 
rialistic. We are not an admirer of Dr. 
Dabney’s colors nor of his methods al- 
together, but we are sure that Texas 
needs, as California does, a strong moral 
tonic in its higher education. We won- 
der when the regents of the State Uni- 
versity at Berkeley will find the right 
man to give the philosophical tone to the 
atmosphere there. All lovers of the 
State will rejoice when it is announced 
that a strong, inspiring and sound thinker 
isin the Mills chair. 


The following is a part of what the 
London Christian World has been re- 
cently saying of the pulpit and platform 


in England. ‘‘One cannot consider these 
things without coming to the conclusion 
that taking our pulpit and platform ora- 
tory generally it might be made tenfold 
more effective than it is, were speakers 
trained to remember that if the first es- 
sential to good speaking is that the speak- 
er should have something to say, the 
second assuredly is that he should bring 
all his powers to bear upon discovering 
the best way of saying it. And so far as 
we know this is one of the great defects of 
our collegiate training. With some rare 
exceptions, scarcely any attention is paid 
to such matters as elocution, and the result 
is lamentably apparent in many of our 
pulpits and in the smallness and the list- 
lessness of many of our congregations. 
There appears, indeed, to be a singular 
and irrational prejudice against all care 
for elocution in the pulpit. * * * Surely 
no one does justice, even to the Gospel, 
which is ‘the power of God,’ who neg- 
lects, in his mode of presenting it, atten- 
tion to those conditions upon which God 
himself has made the effectiveness of 
human speech to depend. 
earnestness would we deprecate the em- 
ployment of tricks of rhetoric and elocu- 
tion to cover poverty of thought and 
lack of spiritual force; but as earnestly 
do we protest against the mistaken neg- 
ligence, the real unfaithfulness, which 


were a matter of small concern to man.” | 


His color in the church is true 


At least, the Italians believe that 


back to us, with redoubled force, that 


With | all} 


Rocklin. 


Congregational Council. 


The Council of Congregational Church- 
es, called to consider the resignation of 
Rev. Dr. I. E. Dwinell as pastor of the 


Congregational church of this city, con- 


vened yesterday afternoon in the audito- 
rium of the church. The Council con- 
sisted of pastors and delegates invited 
from the four Congregational churches at 
San Francisco, twoat Oakland, and those 
of Benicia, Lockeford, Woodland and 
Rev. E. G. Beckwith, D. D., 
of San Francisco, was chosen Méderator, 
and Rev. J. H. Warren, D. D., Seribe. 
After fully reviewing the matter for which. 
the Council was called, the action of the 
church in accepting the resignation was 
approved, the following being the report 
adopted by the Council: 

- The Council having listened to the let- 
ter of resignation of the pastor, and to 
the record of proceedings of the church, 
and of the Society accepting the same, 
find them to be in order, and do advise 
the termination of the relation of pastor 
and people, in accordance therewith. The 
Council come to this conclusion with 
great reluctance, for it is a surprise and 
grief to us, as it will be to the whole body 
of churches which we represent, that any 
occasion should have arisen to separate 
such a pastor as Dr. Dwinell has been 
from this people. They sympathize 
therefore to the quick with the effort 
which has been made to continue till 
longer his eminent ministry. We would 
gladly avoid this unwelcome advice, but 
we are impelled tu give it mainly in view 
of the decision of the pastor himself, 
formed after mature consideration, and 
expressed as his clear conviction of what 
is best. 

The Council wish to bear emphatic 
witness tothe Rev. Dr. Dwinell asa 
pastor of superior learning, piety, wis- 
dom and courage, faithful and success- 
ful during a twenty years’ pastorate, 
loved and respected in the community as 
a@man anda citizen and a preacher of 
the Gospel. The Council also express 
their heartfelt sympathy withthe church 
and society in parting with such a pastor, 
and hope with that unanimity they may 
speedily find a minister who may lead 
them in the work of the Gospel in this 
central city, where their usefulness is of 
such exceptional importance. 

The pastorate of Dr. Dwinell will be 
formally closed one week from next 
Sunday.—[Sacramento Union, July 18. 


“T can’t find anything todo,’ said 
an ex-expressman last week. ‘‘I can't 
do heavy work, and a position as coach- 
man, watchman, or in some other light 
work, I cannot find.” Carrying heavy 
trunks and furniture is heavy work, 
which we should think would often break 
aman down. But this man did not look 
broken down, and yet he who had lifted 
heavy trunks and boxes said: ‘‘No more 
heavy work for me, I must make my 
money in some easier way.’ Was not 
the wish father to the thought? How 
many don’t like todo hard manual la- 
bor, andthink they can’t and won't. 
They want to dress in style and do light 
work, sell shop goods, practice a profes- 
sion, live in a city, and be gentlemen. 
And so the cities are crowded with en- 
forced idlers, because there is not enough 
light work for them, while, in the city and 
country, men for heavy work: are much 
needed. Hard manual labor is honor- 
able and respectable, and any education 
or fashion which dwarts the body, and 
makes men effeminate and despisers of 


for hard work, gain it, not by gymnastic 
exercises, but by some hard toil; keep 
the muscles firm, and you will not com- 
plain of sleepless nights and poor diges- 
tion. Healthy views of life and sound 
theology come from level heads on 
healthy bodies. How many a man 
hires his. garden weeded, and his other 
hard work done, and pays the bill wit: a 
grumble, if he pays at all, because he 
is ashaed to dirty his own white hands, 
and lower his position asa gentleman. 
Gladstone takes off bis coat,and cuts down 
large trees even in a snow-storm, and is 
therefore strong and vigorous in old age. 
**You wheel sand as well as an Irish- 
man,’ was not a bad co.upliment to the 
writer of this afew days ago. As long 
as we can do that we shall sleep well, 
not be out of employment, and in no 
danger of starvation. ~ 


Two boys about 15 years old were ar- 
rested in this city last Saturday night for 
fighting, each being under the influence 
of liquor at the time of the arrest. 
They fought the officer who arrested 
them, and threatened him with all man- 
ner of revenge. And these are specimens 
of hundreds, if not thousands, of boys in 
this city. They are strong, inexperienced, 
ungoverned, reckless. What an experi- 
ence is before them, and what miserable 
citizens they will become! Parents can- 
not too carefully guard, or too faithfully 
govern their own children, And what a 
field is here for Christian people in Sab- 
bath-school, Y. M.C. A. and _ mission 
work. | | 


Over a year ago we made an appeal 
for means to send the Paciric to home 
missionaries. There were generous sums 
received in answer, and the Paciric was 
sent to many who made us known their 
appreciatron of it by grateful letters of 
thanks. Some, whothen received the 
paper, have become subscribers; others 
have not. 


In looking over the minutes of the As- 
sociation of the Eastern States, one can- 
not help thinking that our churches are 
dying of too much Doctor of Divinity. 
Are the churches of this State free from 
the same disease ? 


The measure pressed by the Italian 
Minister of Agriculture, requiring all land 
proprietors of the Campagna within a ra- 
dius of seven miles from Rome to drain 
and improve their property, it is believed 
will re ath that pestilential district by 


proclaims the truth of God as though it | destroying the minute animal life that is 


the cause of the prevalent malarial fever. 


hard work is evil. If we have not strength | 


Home Missionary Gal. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


In Alturas. 


It is the countyseat of Modoc county, 
a town of about 400 inhabitants, com- 
piratively new—the town, not the peo- 
ple—and growing. It is located on Pitt riv- 
er, which meanders through the village 
and the entire length of Hot Spring valley, 
at the upper end of which is located the 
county-seat. Twice already, young as 
the place is, the fire fiend has swept the 
business streets clean, but larger and 
better houses, with their brand new shin- 
gles, rustic weatherboards, etc., cover 
the burnt district. Enterprise, energy, 
courage and push rule the hour, aad 
Alturas is bound to be not a commercial 
metropolis or railroad center, like Chicago 
or San Francisco, but :a bright, stirring, 
growing, prosperous town. The water is 
good, skies are clear, wood abounds, 
climate excellent, and government land 
plenty. 

Until lately, stock raising has been the 
leading interest, but farming has now 
commenced; fruit growing isin its in- 
fancy, and before many years Medoc and 
neighboring- counties will offer the best 
of homes to those who may be too late for 
the citrus and vine-clad fields of Soutb- 
ern California. It is a thirty-hour 
stage ride from Redding, hard 
riding some places on the road; but 
look at the mountains; see those val- 
leys filling up with settlements and 
school districts, wheat fields, fine stock, 
and one enjoys the ride in spite of a few 
jolts and bruises. 

It was late Saturday afternoon when 
we got out of the wagon, with a strong, 
honest tire all through bones, muscles, 
joints, ete. Eight hours’ sleep in that 
pure mountain air took it out, and Sun- 
day was a good day for work. Congre- 
gations, morning and evening, were not 
only good as to numbers, but intelligent 
and attentive. | 

Monday came, and with it a little out- 
door work. No resident minister in the 
place, no church edifice ever built, but 
the people, or, as we were told, ‘‘every- 
body,’’ was ready to help build the first 
church and help support a resident min- 
ister. The subscription paper Monday 
night reported over $1,500 for a church, 
exclusive of outside help, also the hand- 
some donation of a site, centrally located, 
133 feet by 200 feet in size. Business 
‘and professional men have taken hold of 
this work with sincere interest. 

The editor of the local paper—as so 
many of our California country editors 
do when the occasion serves them— 
spoke not only well, but committed him- 
self with hearty good will to the success 
of the enterprise . 

‘*My friend,” the Judge of the Supe- 
rior Court, as he took the paper from our 
hands on Tuesday morning, said, ‘*We 


shall have a $3,000 church in Alturas, if 
Ihave to build it myself.” With such 


a spirit in the place, a ‘‘meeting-house” 
will soon be one of the institutions of Al- 
turas. It was refreshing to see such a 
contemptible jail; and on the other band 
the finest building, by way of conirast, 
was the two-story school-house, with its 
ample accommodations, airy cupola and 
generous surroundings. 

Monday night, a meeting of those in- 
terested inthe organization of a Congre- 
gational church was held in the hall oc- 
cupied by the Sunday-school. A con- 
fession of faith and covenant from the 
Hand Book was adopted, to which, also, 
seven gave their names—four men and 
three’ women. A leading lawyer and a 
prominent business man are of the num- 
ber, and, on the whole, the new church 
starts off with almost exceptionally good 
material for a strong and aggressive 
ehurch. 

Rev. Roswell Graves, who visited and 
preached in Alturas in May last, was in- 
vited to become the resident minister. We 
are glad to report he has not only accepted 
but has already commenced his work. 

But who will take Bro. Graves’ place 
in Susanville, and look after the two 
churches and three promising stations of 
the large parish ? 

So much for the mountains; the next 
move was by the sea, or in the new 
town of 

CROCKETT, 
On the strait of Carquinez, Contra Costa 
Co., and next door neighbor to Port Cos- 


Council met last Thursday in the 
house of Mrs. Mary Edwards, in answer 
to a letter missive to consider the exped- 
lency of organizing a Congregational 
church. 

All the churches invited were repre- 
sented. It was voted to proceed with 
the organization. The confession of 
faith and covenant was read by the 
moderator, to which the members of the 
new church assented. Rev. J. A. Jones, 


of Vallejo, offered the constituting 


prayer. Rev. Dr. Willey, of Benicia, 
gave the words of welcome and the 
hearty right hand of fellowship. Deacon 
Smith, of Plymouth church, and Deacon 
Bencheley, of the First’ church, San 
Francisco, followed with brief but wise 
practical. addresses to the uew charch, 
words that might bear repeating to 
many churches inthe land. Benediction 
was pronounced by Rev. A. Drahns, 
Scribe of the Council. | 
~The church will be supplied for the 
present by the pastors of the Vallejo and 
Martinez churches. In the absence of 
any hall or suitable building for pub- 
lic worship, a church edifice will have to 
be built at once. 


Religious {ntelligens. 


Pacific Coast. 


At the Congregational Club, last Mon- 
day, Rev. John Rea, associate pastor 
of the First Congregational church, Oak- 
land, presented the topic: ‘‘How to Turn 
out Old Testament Sunday-school Les- 
sons to Best Practical Use.”’ It was in- 
terestingly and profitably presented and 
discussed. Among the visitors were 


Rev. Dr. Hough, Edward Kimball, — 


Esq., and Rev. W. A. Tenney. 


The subject at the Club next Monday 
will be: ‘*To What Extent May we Ex- 
pect the Guidance of the Spirit in the 
Common Affairs of Life?’ It is to be 
introduced by Edward Kimball, Esq. 


Rev. Dr. Stratton filled the pulpit 
again at the First church, in this city, 
last Sabbath. He preached very ac- 
ceptable sermons, both morning and 
evening, on ‘*The Holy Spirit.” 

Rev. T. K. Noble officiated in Ply- 
mouth church. The morning topic was: 
‘‘Christ the Mediator between God and 
Man.’’ In the evening, he resumed his 
studies on Old Testament characters, 
considering specially, ‘‘Gideon, the 
Mighty Man of Valor.” 


A good audience at Bethany church 
had the pleasure of listening to Rev. Dr. 
Stone, Sabbath morning. 


Rev. H. Macy preached at Green- 
street, taking up the themes, ‘‘Self-ex- 
amination; its Necessity and Results,” 
and ‘‘Stand in Awe and Sin Not.’’ The 
congregations are increasing. 


The two Japanese Gospel societies 
which have been organized in this city for 
the past six years united recently, and 
Saturday evening held their first meeting 
since the union. The combined societies 
will hereafter be known as the Japanese 
Gospel Society. The Society has now 
about eighty members. 


The First church, Oakland, was min- 
istered to by Rev- Dr. Hough. He 
preached on the words: ‘‘There shall be 
no night there;’’ ‘‘Prove all things; hold 
fast that which is good.”” There were 
582 present in the Sunday-school. 


Galen M. Fisher, of the First church, 


Oakland, has been appointed Treasurer ~ 


of that city. 


Rev. W. Frear preached at West 
Oakland on ‘‘Present Opportunities for 
Usefulness.” Rev. W. A. Tenney, of 
Grass Valley, officiated in the evening. 


Excellent congregations greeted Rev. 
W.H. Cooke at Golden Gate church. 
An interesting work is going on there. 

In Alameda the topic was, ‘‘Heze- 
kiah’s Earnest Work and Ensuing Pros- 
perity.” At night the subject was, 
Waving the Banner of the Lord,”’’ or, 
‘‘Manifesting our Christianity and W ork- 
ing for the Lord.”’ 


Rev. John Kimball preached at,Sacra- 


mento, morning and evening. 


Says the Vermont Chronicle: Rev. 
Henry E. Jewett, of Oakland, Cal., 
preached at the South church, St. Johns- 
bury, June 24th. He became a member 
of this church while a boy, in 1857, and 
was some while superintendent of its 
Sunday-school. 


Rev. C. J. Hutchins, of Los Angeles, 
gave us a welcome call last week. He 
preached ot Petaluma last Sabbath in the 
church where he was pastor for ten 
years. Good congregations were present. 


We regret to learn that Rev. G. M. 
Dexter, of Hydesville, has had to leave 
his field of labor for a few months, on ac- 
count of the ill bealth of his wife, He 
is now with his family in Pacheco, and, 
after advice already had, it is hoped that, 
with medical treatment and rest for two 
or three months, his wife’s health will be 
sufficiently restored to enable him to re- 


turn to his field of labor. | 


Prof. Amasa Pratt, who, for several 
years, has been a resident of the Hawai- 
ian Islands, most of the time at Honolu- 
lu, in connection with the Oahu College, 


arrived in this city by the City of Syd- 


ney last week, accompanied by his fam- 
ily. He has been appointed to the re- 
sponsible position of Superintendent of 


the State Institution for the Deaf and 


Dumb at Columbus, Ohio. After 
spending a pleasant week here with old 
friends, they left last Monday for their 
new field of labor. 


Rev. Dr. F. R. Marvin preached for 
the last time before thé regular summer 
vacation, in his church, the First Congre- 
tional, of Portland, Oregon, Sunday, 
July 8th. His subject was, ‘‘The 


| Motherhood of God,’’ and his text was. 


Isaiah Ixvi: 13: ‘As one whom his 
mother comforteth, so will I comfort you.” 
The congregation was very large, and the 
sermon was reported in full in the Daily 
Oregonian of the next morning. In the 
evening the church was crowded at the 
Choral service, on which occasion the 
singing was mostly congregational. [here 
was also a short address by Dr. Marvin. 
During the pastor’s absence the church 
is to be repaired, and the pulpit refur- 
nished. A large, new organ has been or- 
dered, and is expected to arrive from 
Boston early in autumn. 
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WepyespaY, JuLty 18, 1883. ] 


Tur Paocirio: San Frangisco, Can. 


SoguEeL, July 16, 1883.—Rev. 


Norton, of San Jose Normal School, lec- 
tured in Congregational church here Satur- 
day evening, and preached Sunday morn- 
ing from Gen. iv: 9: ‘*AmT my broth- 
er’s keeper?” It would be well if there 
were more such preaching—that which 
is as plain and direct. Subject in even- 
ing, ‘‘Neglecting a Great Salvation.” 
Yours truly, L. N.B 


The Firat S. S. Convention of San 
Diego Co. will be held in San Diego, 
on Thursday of this week. We. hope to 
publish a report ofe the proceedings. 


Other Denominations. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—The Hamilton-square 
church has secured alot and means to 
build. Howard church is being reno- 
vated.——Dr. Scott officiated at St. John’s 
in this city at the last communion. At 
Larkin-street, the congregation is show- 
ing a spirit of encouragement and hope- 
fulness. 

Bartist.—Rev. A. J. Sturtevant, of 
Sonoma, reports having baptized seven 
people recently. Rev. C. W. Rees, of 
The Dalles, has been recently call- 
ed to the pastorate of the Forest Grove 
Baptist church. Dr. Kalloch has re- 
signed his pastorate of the Metropolitan 
church in this city. 


Mernopist.—Rev. A. K. Crawford 
has been bereaved in the death of his 
wife.——A protracted meeting at San 
Gregorio has been productive of much 
good. Nine persons have already been 
received on probation, and others are 
expected. 


Mernopist Sourn.—Reports from 
Lemore indicate improved circumstances, 
financially, with plenty of Gospel work 
on hand. Accessions to the church and 
enlarged congregations are reported from 
Galt Circuit. Rev. M. B. Sharbrough 
of Pacific Conference, has been married 
to Miss Alice Frazer, of Elmira. 


Temperance. 


The Rescue says: ‘‘It. is reported that 
Mrs. Mary C. Leavitt will leave Boston, 
July 13th, for California, touching at 
intermediate ports and expecting to 
arrive some time in August. Mrs. Leav- 
itt will follow up Miss Willard’s work, 
and will be able probably to spend more 
time in the State and to visit many 
places which were unwillingly passed by 
on Miss Willard’s visit. Mrs. Leavitt 
is said to be a very able organizer, and 
she may be expected to give quite a 
helping hand to the W. C. T. U. on the 
coast. Mrs. M. H. Hunt, who is also one 
of the most talented lecturers and workers 
of the National W. C.T.U. will be 
here later in the season. Her principal 
theme is the introduction of temperance 
education in the public schools.’’ 


Messers. Parker and Gregg, formerly 
of Plymonth, Amador Co., have started 
a new paper in Sacramento. It is entitled 
“‘The State Phrohibitionist.’’ The effort 
being made to raise money to enlarged 
the Good Templars Home for Orphans 
is progressing hopefully. — 


Chivese Bible-meeting. 


The first Chinese Bible-meeting ever 
held in San Francisco was held last Sun- 
day night in the First Presbyterian 
church, Stockton street. All the Chinese 
missions in the city united, and made up 
a congregation of about five hundred Chi- 
nese men, women and children. Rev. 
Dr. Loomis, of the Presbyterian Mission, 
Rev. Dr. Gibson, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Mission, and Rev. Dr. Hartwell, of 
the Baptist Mission, were present, and 
participated in the services. Rev. W. 
C. Pond, of the Congregational Mission, 
and other superintendents were out of the 
city, and therefore unable to be present. 
Addresses were delivered by Dr. Gibson 
in Chinese, and by Rev. John Thomp- 
son, District’ Superintendent for the 
American Bible Society, in English, and 
was translated by an able Chinese inter- 
preter. The meeting was most interesé- 
ing. Marked attention was given by the 
large audience, but one or two leaving be- 
fore the services closed. A collection 
was taken amounting to sixty-two dol- 
lars and sixty cents, including a twenty- 
dollar gold piece given by a Christian 
Chinese. 

The Lord be praised for a common 
Gospel for all men, and for the work 
the American Bible Society is doing in 
the translation and distribution of the 
Scriptures for China and the world. 

A. B. 5., Dist. Supt. 


A new disinfectant is recommended by 
an eminent sanitary authority. It is sul- 
phate of copper, or blue vitriol. It was 
used in a case in which the stoppage of a 
soil-pipe had caused an overflow, and a 
consequent saturation of floor-boards, 
that in time would probably have devel- 
oped danger by nourishing and develop- 
ing the germs of bacteria, bacilli, etc., 
which abound in the ait, and are ready to 
increase and multiply wherever their un- 
savory food abounds. By simply mop- 
ping the floor with a solution of these 
blue crystals, and allowing it to soak 
well into the pores of the wood, they 
(the pores) cease to become a_ habitat for 
such microscopic abominations. The 
copper salt poisons the poisoners. This 
discovery is very valuable, and may pre- 
vent many deaths from typhoid. It is 
likely to be in much request, for most 
people understand the dangerous effects 
ofan atmosphere loaded with these dead- 
ly germs, and will take prompt measures 
to prevent it. Would that they were 
more earnest in endeavoring to purify the 
moral atmosphere in which they and their 
children live. (Jer. li: 9.)—|Christian 
Herald. 


Mr. Pierre Lorillard, of New York 
city, who bore the expense of the Char- 
hay explorations among the ruins of Cen- 
tral America, hae presented a subperb 
collection of casts of the antiquities found 
to the Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, Duplicates have been sent to the 


The Bible in My Trunk. 


The conversation at the tea-table 
turned upon the propriety of praying be- 
fore other persons, and some contended it 
was pharisaical to kneel down and say 
your prayers while others were in the 
room. A minister who was present re- 
lated the following anecdote: 

‘*When I was a young man,” said he, 
‘*T was aclerk at Boston. Two of my 
room-mates at my boarding-house were 
also clerks, about my own age, which 
was eighteen. The first Sabbath morn- 
ing during the tbree or four hours that 
elapsed from getting up to bell-ringing 
for church, I felt a secret desire to get a 
Bible which my mother -had given me 
out of my trunk, and read in it; but I 
was afraid to do so before my messmates, 
who were reading miscellaneous books. 
At last my conscience got the mastery, 
and [ rose up and went to my trunk. I 
had half raised it, wren the thought oc- 
curred to me that it might look like over 
sanctity and pharisaical, so I shut my 
trunk and returned to the window. For 
twenty minutes I was miserably at ease; 
I felt I was dojmg wrong. I started a 


second time for my trunk, and had my 


hand on my little Bible, when the fear of 
being laughed at conquered the better 
emotion, and J again dropped the top of 
the trunk. AsI turned away from it, 
one of my room-mates, who observed my 
irresolute movements, said laughingly, 

‘©*] say, what’s the matter? You 
seem as restless as a weathercock !’ 

‘*T replied by laughing in my turn; 
and then conceiving the truth to be the 
best, frankly told him what was the mat- 
ter. To my surprise and delight, they 
both spoke up, and averred that they 
had Bibles in their trunks, and both had 
been secretly wishing to read in them, 
but were afraid to take them out lest I 
should laugh at them. ‘Then,’ said I, 
‘let us agree to read them every Sabbath, 
and we shall have the laugh on our 
| | 
. **To this there was a hearty response, 
and the next moment the three Bibles 
were out; and I assure you we felt hap- 
pier all that day for reading in them in 
the morning. | | 

“The following Sabbath, about ten 
o'clock, while we were reading our chap- 
ters, two of our fellow boarders from an- 
other room came in. When they saw 
how we were engaged, they stared, and 
then exclaimed. 

«What is all this? A conventicle 

‘In reply, I stated exactly how the 
matter stood; my struggle to get my Bi- 
ble out of my trunk, and how we three, 
having found we had all been afraid of 
each other without cause, had now 
agreed to read every Sabbath. ‘Not a 
bad idea,’ answered one of them. ‘You 
had more courage thanI have. I have 
a Bible, too, but have not looked into it 
since | have been in Boston. But I will 
read it after this since you’ve broken the 
ice.’ 
‘‘The other then asked one of us to 
read aloud, and both sat and listened 
quietly till the bell rang out for church. 

‘*That evening we three in the same 
room agreed to have a chapter read 
every night by one or the other of us, at 
nine o'clock; and we religiously adhered 
to our purpose. 

‘‘A tew evenings after this resolution, 
four or five of the boarders (for there were 
sixteen clerks boarding in the house) 
happened to be ia our room talking, when 
the nine o'clock bell rang. One 
of my room-mates, looking at me, opened 
the Bible. The others looked inquiring- 
ly. I then explained our custom. 

*¢ “We'll all stay and listen,’ they said, 
almost, unanimously. 

‘‘The result was that, without an ex- 
ception, every one of the sixteen clerks 
spent the Sabbath morning in reading the 
Bible; and the moral effect upon our 
household was that of the highest char- 
acter. I relate this incident,” continued 
the minister, ‘‘to show what influence one 
person, even a youth, may exert for 
good or evil. No man should ever be 
afraid todo his duty. A hundred hearts 
may throb to act right, that only await a 
leader. I forgot to add that we were 
all called ‘Bible Clerks.’ All these 
youths are now useful and Christian men, 
and more than one is laboring in the 
ministry.” 


Faith and Obedience. 


Faith and obedience are beautifully in- 
terlaced, like golden and silver threads 
intertwined, for the adorning of the char- 
acter. 

The fact that genuine faith always in- 
cludes obedience is a sufficient answer to 
the sksptic’s objection, that salvation is 
made to hinge upon a bare intellectual 
act, without reference to the character of 
the agent. It is just the opposite. It is 
an act of submission to the highest au- 
thority in the universe—an act which 
tends to conserve its moral order by en- 
throaing the moral law in hivennl. su- 
premacy. 

A singular confirmation of the truth of 
these remarks is found in the Greek Tes- 
tament, where apettheia (unbelief) is fre- 
quently used to signify disobedience and 
obstinacy. The unbelief for which men 
are to be everlastingly condemned lies in 
the rebellious attitude of the will toward 
Jesus Christ, and not in any supposed 
innocent, intellectual inability to believe 
the truth of God’s word. 

The practical bearing of all this upon 
those sh we are seeking to be lifted into the 
higher regions of Christian experience, 
is that the faith which is the required 
condition of such a spiritual uplift is pos- 
sible only toa soul whose obedience has 
reached the point of entire surrender to 
the will of God, where there is willing- 


‘ness to walk to Calvary with the fainting 


Christ, and to be crucified with him. 
Then, and then only, will the Christ-life 
take the place of the old self-life, ena- 
bling the believer to adopt Paul’s words: 
**] have been crucified with Christ; 
alive no longer am I, but alive is Christ 
within me.”” Let no one accuse Luther 


rocadero Museum, Paris. 


| of boasting, when, through ‘‘the obedi- 


to sin and that conscious fullness of the 
divine life which enabled him to say: 
‘If any man knocks at the door of my 
breast, and says, Who lives here? my 
answer is, Jesus Christ lives here, not 
Martin Luther.” The great. reformer 
did not stumble into this Christian ex- 
perience. To reach it he was often closet- 
ed with God three hours a day, studying 
the divine promises, and wrestling with 
the Lord, as Jacob with theangel. Says 
Spurgeon: ‘‘There is a point in grace as 
much above the ordinary Christian as the 
ordinary Christian is above the world- 
ling.’’ Ot such he says: ‘‘‘Their place ie 
with the eagle in his eyrie, high aloft. 
They are rejoicing Christians, holy and | 
devout men, doing service for the Master 
all over the world, and everywhere con- 
querors through him that loved them.” 
The mountain-top is a position men do 
not slide into, but climb up to. Thus 
these mountain-top saints climbed up the 
ascent by the stairway of the Gospel 
promises, with the sunlit summit in full 
view as a definite aim. Their faith made 
their obedience spontaneous, free, and 
gladsome, while their conscioue obedience 
reacted on their faith, making it strong 
and tenacious of the promise of Jesus: 
‘If you love me, keep my command- 
ments, and I will pray the Father, and 
he shall give you another Comforter, 
that he may abide with you forever.” 


The way is hard to flesh, 
It is not hard to love; 

If thou wert sick for want of God, 
How swiftly wouldst thou move! 

Then keep thy conscience sensitive, 
No inward token miss; , 

And go where grace entices thee— 
Perfection lies in this. 


—[Daniel Steele, D. D. 


- Some Lightning about It. 


Frank had made a discovery. lt was 
a wonderful one, too. This is how it 
happened. He was trying to put some 
paper stockings on the cat’s feet. The 
cat failed to appreciate the fun of it. So 
she got away and ran into the dark clos- 
et that opened out of the big bedroom. 
Frank ran after her and caught her 
there. | 

While he was trying to get her out he 
happened to rub her fur the wrong way, 
that is, from her tail towards her head. 
He was surprised when he found that 
she glistened all over with sparks of 
light. He rubbed again and again. 
Every time he rubbed her fur there were 
bright sparks all over her. 
thought something, and he spoke his 
‘thought aloud; so I know what it was. 
It was this: ‘‘I guess that cat’s been 
eating matches or something.” : 

Then he called Gertie and Will. They 
were older. Perhaps it was because 
they were older that they laughed sig- 
nificantly. | 

‘*You needn’t laugh,” said Frank. 
‘‘] know-that cat’s afire. I guess it’s 
matches.’’ | 

But the cat did not burn up. She 
didn’t act like a caton fire. In fact, 
she appeared to be perfectly comfortable. 

What was it, then? 

‘‘Wait a minute,” said Will, ‘‘and 
Ill show you a trick worth two of that.” 

Then he sheffled across the carpet two 
or three times and held his knuckle with- 
in a quarter of aninch of the metallic 
door-knob. Instantly a spark darted 
from his knucles to the knob, witha 
slight snapping noise. What was it? 

Then he called the two older children, 
John and Kate. He formed them all in 
aline and joined their hands. John 
was at one end of the line, Gertie at the 
other. John held a key in one hand 
close to the door-knob. Then Frank 
shuffled across the carpet as before, and 
touched Gertie’s hand. A bright spark 
flew from John’s key to the door-knob. 
What was it ? | | 

Again he shuffled across the floor and 
applied his knuckle to the gas-jet and 
lighted it. What was it? 

Once more, he took a thread several 
feet in length, moistened it, attached a 
key at each end, and moviug across the 
floor as before, sent a spark through it 
to the door-knob. It certainly wasn’t 
matches. What was it? Frank and 
Gertie couldn’t tell, and John and Kate 
didn’t tell. Will told us the best he 
knew, that he supposed there was some 
lightning about it. Will was correct, 
though it is commonly called electricity. 

Later in the evening, when their papa 
came home, they told him about Frank’s 
surprise at his discovery and the ex- 
periments that Will had shown them, 
and he explained to them that the fric- 
tion of rubbing the cat’s fur, and the 
friction caused by shuffling ° across the 
floor, collected electricity (or lightning, 
as Will was pleased to call it), and that 
the light and sparks produced in each 
case were, in reality, very minute flash- 
es of lightning. 

‘‘A few years ago,” he said, ‘‘during 
avery cold and dry winter, we  experi- 
enced, for several weeks, considerable 
inconvenience from this cause. We 
could not only readily light the gas, and 
do other things which you have so suc- 
cessfully done to-night, but as we hap- 
pened to touch one another the electric 
shock was so great as tobe quite un- 
pleasant, and when unexpected often oc- 
casioned a sudden start. The sensation 
was much like the prick of a pin. 

‘*Often, too, this was accompanied by 
a perceptible report, loud enough to be 
heard across the room. As Will says, 
there was some lightning about it.’’ 

Then he explained to them that the 
thread over which Will had passed the 
electricity from key to key and then to 
the door-knob was really’a kind of tel- 
egraph, and worked on much the same 
plan as the telegraph. All of which was 
highly interesting to each of the chil- 
dren.—{ Christian Union. 


Mr. Geo. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, 
gave his fourth annual dinner to the 
Philadelphia newsboys on the Fourth of 


July, at which 800 were present. 


| | 
ence of faith,’ he reached the deadness 


Then he| 


A Dying Christian’s Last Want. 


She was traly and in every sense a 
lady, cultivated, refined, of sound, good 
sense, decided and yet always gentle, of 
warm sympathies and true refinement of 
feeling, generous in her charities to the 
poor, always thoughtful of others and 
earnest in her solicitude fcr them and in 


effort to do good, and, to an unusual de- 


gree, honored and beloved in all the re- 
lations of life. 

And the source and foundation of all 
wae her eminently proportioned and faith- 
ful Christian’ character. In early days 
she gave herself to the Saviour, and 
through a long life walked faithfully with 
him,*being so uniformly consistent and 
spiritual that one who knew her well, 
and was every way competent to judge, 
said, ‘‘She is as near a perfect .Christian 
as is often seen in the world.’’ 

And now, as she is just entering on 
her eightieth year, the weakness of old 
age creeps upon her, and a partial] paraly- 
sis confines her to the bed from which she 
is never to rise again. As her last hours 
draw near, she is most tenderly cared for 
by her loving children, who watchfully 
anticipate every possible wish or need. 
But, as her speech is impeded, she says 
but little, and that, for the most part, so 
imperfectly that it is not fully under- 
stood. Almost at the last, however, as 
her daughter was at the bedside, she 
said distinctly, ‘‘I want—I want,” ap- 
parently being unable to finish the sen- 
tence. And when asked if what she 
wanted was food or drink, in each case, 
by a slight motion of the head, “No.” 
‘‘Well, mother, what is it that you 
want?” With evident effort, and quite 
a pause between the words, while her 
eyes kindled with earnest feeling, she 
said, ‘*Il—want—more—love—to—Je- 
sus |”? And these were her last words be- 
fore she went to be with him forever. 
‘‘T want more love to Jesus !” 

Most tender, touching, sublime ex- 
pression. Not thinking of self; not dwell- 
ing on her own weakness and suffering; 
not even craving, ag in such an hour one 
well might, for higher assurance of final 
acceptance and safety, but longing for 
more love to Jesus. It reminds one of 
the last words of Melanchthon, who, when 
he seemed restless, and was asked if 
there was auything more that he desired, 
replied, ‘‘Nothing more, unless it be 
heaven !’’ What a blessed spirit .with 
which to enter the presence of that Sav- 
iour, where her love might be forever per- 
fect, and her joy for ever full ! : 

Love to Jesus as the first and great 
thing, this is what we want; for our com- 
fort and guidance and hope, to strength- 
en us for duty here, and prepare us for 
heaven hereafter. And then, if we truly 
love him, to grow in this love, to be mak- 
ing progress in its spirit and in the divine 
life, this should be our earnest prayer 
and constant aim and effort, the one great 
want of the soul! If we are strangers to 
this love, shall we not at once seek it? 
And if we have it, shall we not seek to 
grow in it, and to be ever faithful to him 
who has so faithfully loved us and given 
himself to die for us that we might live 
to him ?—[ American Messenger. 


Delightful tidings come from the old- 


time revival at Adana, Turkey. The 
stirring sermons and earnest efforts of a 
young man from the Marash Theological 
Seminary have been the chief human 
agency in the work. The Week of 
Prayer and subsequent meetings culmi- 


nated on Monday, January 22d, in a day | 


of fasting and supplication. Almost be- 
fore they spake the answer came. At 
the early sunrise meeting the young 
preacher, at the beginning of his remarks, 
was seized with an overpowering influ- 


ence of the Spirit which swept through 


the audience like a mighty rushing. wind. 
The sermon could not go on. Penitent 
confessions and prayer with loud weep- 
ing came from all parte of the house. 
Three hours were scarcely sufficient for 
the tide of feeling to satisfy itself. In 
the evening the crowded meeting was 
full of the Spirit’s power, continuing 
three hours and a half. Four days af- 
terwards, Mr. Christie writes that audi- 
ences of eight hundred, by actual count, 
fill the place of worship and overflow its 
adjoining "rooms. More than a hundred 
are inquiring, and many have found 
peace. A prominent infidel and opposer 
is among the converts, and many Greeks 
and Armenians are now joining them- 
selves to the Lord. The deadly nature 
of sin, the exceeding value of the soul, 
and the desirableness of a free salvation 
offered through Christ, and the reality of 
eternal things, are the great thoughts 
that pervade all hearts. Under their pow- 
er old feuds are healed, family altars are 
set up, drunkards come to repentance. 
Some of the most heart-broken confes- 
sions have been those of men acknowl- 
edging the harsh way they have treated 
their wives and daughters, and these tell, 
with tears of joy, that through the con- 
version of fathers or brothers, their homes 
have become a heaven upon earth.— 
[Missionary Herald. 


The assessed valuation of rea: estate in 
New York city is $1,080,883,383, that 
of personal property, $195,000,000. As 
the actual value of real estate is about 
twice its assessed value, and personal 
property equal to that of the real, the 
Mail and Express estimates.the proper- 
ty on Manhattan Island at about ¢4,- 
355,000,000 or half the wealth of the 
State, and one-fifteenth that of the en- 
tire nation. 


Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Paxton, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian church of New 
York, has signified his acceptance of the 
Chair of Ecclesivstical, Homiletical and 
Pastoral Theology, in Princeton Semina- 


ry recently vacated by the resignation of 
v. Dr. B. T. McGill. 


According to the Missionary Review’s 
tables the Foreign Missionary Societies 
of the world show a gain of 308,643 
communicants in the past year. They 
spent a little less than eight and a haif 
million of dollars. 


The Best 


For.Men and Boys at 


LICK HOUSE, SAN FRANCISCO. 


2 


ONE PRICE! 


my30-3m-5p 


CASH ! 


MODEL 
Music Store 
135 MARKET ST., S. F. 


Musical Merchandise 
Of every description at Bottom Prices, 


Agency of the 


CELEBRATED HAZLETON PIANOS 
BENHAM UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are first-class and medium-price. 


Chas. 8. Eaton. A. M. Benham. 


april-lyr 


H. G. PARSONS, 


Boox, NEWSPAPER AND 


JOB PRINTER, 


532 Clay Street, 


Bet. Montgomery and Sansome, San Francisco. 


Cards, Bill-Heads, Letter-Heads, Etc 
Neatly and cheaply printed. 


NEWSPAPERS A SPECIALTY. 


Samuel lruing & Co. 


(Thirteen years in the business in this city.) 


206 KEARNY ST., 


. (Near Sutter St.), 
...»- DEALERS IN.... 


GEHNTS' 
FURNISHING GOODS 


Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, Neckties 
Socks, Underwear, Ete. 


First-class goods in this line 
AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES 


Call and Examine, 


-0G~And you will purchase and come again. sy) 


Shirts made to order. : 
A liberal discount to clergymen. 
9my-tf-eow 


WINTER RESORT. 


DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE! 


HE “OJAI VALLEY” IS BEAUTIFULLY 
situated, and as its name suggests, is a 
‘‘Nest among the mountains.’’ Grand scenery, 
splendid live oak trees, good hunting and fish- 
ing. Hot and cold springs in the hills. 
drives, and every facility for out-door enjoy- 
ment. The climate is dry and invigorating— 
specially adapted to lung, asthmatic or nervous 
troubles. 


THE “OJAI VALLEY HOUSE” 


Is fitted up as a country home; good beds and. 
comfortably furnished rooms; well set table, 
and no pains spared for comfort of guests. 

Parties met with carriage at Newhall, Santa 
Paula, Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura, Los 
Angeles, or any point. 

Address, for map and information, 

F. P. BARROWS, 
Nordhoff. Ventura Oo., Cal. 


Just Published ! 


WAR SONCS! 


For Anniversaries and Soldiers’ 
Gatherings. 
— WIiITH—— 
CHORUSES arranged 


for MALE 


VOICES. Piano or Organ 
Accompaniments. 
PRICE: SO cts., paper; 6O cts., boards; 75 


cts., cloth. 


When the CAMP FIRES are lighted after 
this, there will be a new enthusiasm, since the 
love for the old songs has revived, and this 


_| capital collection is just what is wanted for 


Grand Army singers. Music simple, and all 
with Piano or Organ accompaniment, and all 
the great favorites are here. 
WAR SONGS has 96 pages, is in large octavo 
form, and contains nearly a hundred songs and 
hymns. It contains all the songs recently 
given at the most successful Grand Army Con- 
cert, in Mechanics’ Grand Hall, Boston; and 
soldiers and all others will find this a fine col- 
lection for concerts and social singing. 
Abundant provision is made for MEmorIAL 
and funeral occasions. 


MAILED, POST-FREE, FOR RETAIL PRICE, 


OLIVER DITSON & COQ., Boston. 
CO. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


| AND" LOAN 80- 


ciety. For the half year ending June 30th, 
1883, the Board of Dirietors of the GERMAN 
SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY has declared a 
dividend on Term Deposits at the rate of four 
and thirty-two one-hundreths (4 32-100) per 
cent. per annum, and on Ordinary Deposits at 
the rate of three and sixteenths (3 6-10) per 
cent. per annum, free from Federal taxes, and 
payable on and after the 2nd es of July, 1883. 
By order, GEO. LE 
gjune27-1m 


\ 


Fine | 


BIBLES, 
Books Stationery 


Family, Pulpit, Lodge and Teachers’ 
Bibles on the Coast, 


BIBLES from Twenty-Five Cents 
to Seventy Dollars. 


An elegant line of BIRTHDAY CARDS 
constantly on hand, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REWARD CARDS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Circulars of our FIFTY VOLUME 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL MODEL LIBRARIES. 
American Tract Society, 


(Pacific Agency.) 
- 757 Market St., San Francisco. 
jun27-tf 


Established Over Twenty Years. 
PACIFIC COAST 


‘Headquarters. 


Opposite Palace Hotel, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


General Agent for the 

Florence, 

White, 

New Home, 

Peerless, 
Weed, (improved) 

Victor, 

Home Shuttle, 
Wilson, 


Crown. 


All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. 

Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Se 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILK, 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re 


paired at low rates. 
SAMUEL HILL, 
General Agent. 


Albert Nye 


HAS REMOVED HIS 


Fine Art Goods 


735 MARKET 


Between Third and Fourth Sts., nearly 
opposite Phelan’s Block. 


SM@aT shall keep in stock everything new in 


ART NOVELTIES, 


As well as 


STANDARD GOODS. 


0S" My prices will alwaysgbe as low as any 
dealer for first-class articles. Call and see my 
facilities for doing business. 

‘tm (ALBERT. G. NYE. | 
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A New Sunday School Song Book! 


** There is a land of pure delight.” 


URE DELIGHT 


Geo. F. Boot and C. C. Case. 


CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG | 
BY THE BEST WRITERS, . 


Every Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 


192 pages, printed on fine paper and handsomel 
bound in | Price, cents, by mail; $3. 
per dozen oy express, charges not prepaid. A 
single copy (in boards) for examination 
on receipt of 25 cents. Specimen Pages Free, 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., ® 


NEM, ORK Cincinnati, 0. 
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: WEDNESDAY, JuLy 18, 18&3. 


THE PaciIFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


The Bhildren’s Parner | **Is the boss at home ?” 


Susie’s ‘‘S’prise.”’ 
BY E. H. MILLER. 


~ 


Susie’s spirits were fast approachin 
zero as she flattened her nose against the 
nursery window, and considered her 
grievances. Lilly’s mother had said Lilly 
wasn't very strong yet, and must rest 
this afternoon; Sophie was away, Isabel- 
la Miranda had been rocked on, and the 
funeral was not to take place till Lilly 
and Sohie could come to it; and mamma 
was going out—she could see her tying 
her bonnet strings now. What should 
she do? 

“Why, what a doleful little girl! Kiss 
mamma goodbye; she’ll be back before 
very long.” 

**T wish I could go, too.” 

‘*But I’m going to a missionary meet- 
ing, and you would be tired out before it 
was half over.” 

‘*I’se tired to death mos’ now. I ain’t 
got anybody to play with, and my dol- 
ly’s dead, ard |’m just meesable!” 

‘‘Get nurse to tell you a story.” 

**T don’t like the new nurse’s st: ries. 
She talks such long words, and all the 
little girl’s die. It makes me feel awful 
bad.” 

Mrs. Rellim looked at her watch. 

‘*Will you be a good girl, and keep as 
still as a mouse ?” 

‘*Yes’m, course I will, 
such a nice mamma!” 

And with an ecstatic hug Susie jumped 
off her tall chair, and wes soon trotting 
down town as merry asa grig. When 
they went into the cosy lecture-rcom 
where the ladies were assembled, Susie 
was glad her mother gave her a seat next 
to pretty Miss Glover, who smiled at her 
and pinched her cheek, and wanted to 
know if she wes a member of the society. 

After awhile the meeting began. <A 
tall lady in gold spectacles read in a se- 
vere voice a few pages out of a large flat 
book. 

‘*Mus’ be the Bible,” thought Susie. 
‘Why don’t she say it soft, like my 
mamma ?’’ 

Then there was some talking, and at 
last plump little Mrs. Blair, Susie’s Sun- 
aay-school teacher, picked up a letter off 
the table before her, and read it. It was 
the sort of letter with which we are but 
too familiar, from a clergyman in Monta- 
na, with the usual tale of a broken-down 
wife, ailing babies, empty larder and 
wardrobes. But Susie had never heard 
the like before, and her soft little heart 


Ob, you’re 


was filled with wonder and pity; so that. 


it was a very sober face Miss Glover 
kiseed at the end of the meeting, and on 
the way home and at dinner she was so 

uiet that her mother grew quite anxious. 
Next morning, however, the chatterbox 
was as bright as ever. 

Several days afterward, when Isabella 
Miranda’s funeral was over, she and So- 
phie and Lilly sat down on the doorstep 
to think what they should do next. 

‘‘T went to church day ’fore yester- 
day.” 
‘‘Why, it wasn’t Sunday,” said So- 
phie. 

“IT don’t care;mamma went and took 
me with her. ‘*Twasn’t church ’zactly, 
*twas s ciety-meeting, And lemme tell 
you, Mrs. Blair said *bout a poor man 
who preaches way away,and all the 
childrenSmos’ ain’t got any shoes, and 
their mamma’s so awful tired, and the 
little baby’s teef is growing out, and it 
cries all night; and sometimes they don’t 
have ‘nuff toeat. Ain’t it perfectly dread- 
ful ?”’ 

Sophie and Lilly made their mouths 
into small round O’s and said nothing. 

And lots of ladies are going round, 
and ask folks to give °em some shoes and 
clothes and money to buy bread and 
things. I’m going to give all my pen- 
nies that I’ve got in my box. *Tain’t but 
three, *cause I buyed candy with the 
rest; and I thought maybe you and me 
could put ours together, and take them 
to Mrs. Blair for a s’prise, ‘cause they 
wouldn’t ‘spect us children to give any- 
cine... | 

‘That’s just splendid!’’ cried Lilly. 
‘‘Mamma put five whole cents in my 
bank yesterday cause I had a headache, 
and then there was one in it ’fore that. 
How many have you got, Sophie ?” 

‘‘Four. Let’s get the banks, and see 
how much they’ll be altogether.” 

Off they ran and brought the three lit- 
tle boxes. It took a long time to get 
the pennies out of the narrow slits, but 
at last there they were all spread out in 
a row on the top step. 

‘*Now Sophie, you count.” 

Sophie counted over three times to be 
sure not to make any mistake. 

‘‘Just thirteen.’” 

‘*Won’t he be glad to get all that!’’ 
said Lilly. 

‘*Bat *twon’t buy more than one pair 
of shoes, I’m afraid, said Susie, ‘‘and 
there’s four children ‘sides the baby. 
Ain’t that awful ?” | 

There was a pause. At last Susie 
cried : 

**T tell you what let’s do. 
electing.” 

**What’s that ?” 

*‘Why, go round and ask folks to give 
us something for them.’’ 

afraid,’’ said Lilly. 

it’s just as easy! We'll tell ’em 
everything, and ask ’emtohelp. ‘That’s 
what Mrs. Blair said to do.”’ 

_**Where shall we go? Mamma says 
I must stay on this block.” 

‘‘There’s a nice old man lives over 
there in that house. He pulled my hair 
this morning, and asked me where I got 
all those yellow curls. Let’s ask him.” 

‘*Well, let’s,” said Sophie. ‘But 
what’s his name ?”’ 

**T don’t know what.” 

‘*Who'll we ask for, then ?” 

Susie looked nonplussed. 

know what they say,’’ said Lilly; 
t yesterday. 
Come, let’s go quick, and I'll do it.’’ 

They ran across the street, and pulled 
the bell, 


Let’s go 


The solemn-faced butler looked rather 
surprised, but led the way into a big, 
dark room full of queer, old-fashioned 
furniture. When the gentleman came 
in, be found his guests huddled together 
on the -big sofa, looking shy and fright-. 
ened. 

**Have all you nice little ladies come 
to pay me a visit?” he said smilingly. 
‘*Why, to be sure, here’s the curly-head 
who told me this morning her name was 
Susie. Can’t you tell me who these 
other little girls are, too?” 

‘*That one’s Sophie, and this is Lilly.’’ 

‘Sophie and Lilly and Susie. I won't 
forget. Did your mother send you over 
tosee me?” 

‘-No, sir; we comed ourselves, cause 
we wanted it to be a surprise.” - 

He sat down on the sofa between Su- 
sie and Sophie, and lifted Lilly on his 
knee. | 

‘“What is it you want to be a sur- 
prize ?” 

Susie leaned over and said ina loud 
whisper : 

—**You tell, Sophie.” 

‘‘No; you must.” 

So ehe told the story over again. 

“Am I the first person you have’ 
asked?” 

Susie opened her hand and displayed 
the thirteen coppers. 

‘*We'’ve got all that, already. That 
comed out ofour banks. But we were 
‘fraid it wouldn’t be quite enough for all 
the children’s shoes; so we thought we’d 
try toc’lect a little bit more.’’ 

‘* W hat is your mother’s name, Susie ?” 

‘*It is just the same as mine—Susan 
Rellim,’’ 

‘*Well, you wait here a minute, and I 
will give you something with pleasure.’’ 

The children were much disappointed 
when he came back with nothing in bis 
hand but a small slip of paper. 

‘*Which of you is the most careful ?’’ 

Susie and Lilly looked at Sophie. He 
handed the paper to her, and, telling 
them they must come again, opened the 
big door, and watched them as they 


| danced off down the street. 


They put the pennies and the paper 
together into one of the banks. 

‘Don’t let’s tell a soul,” said Sophie, 
‘‘but let’s walk in, and give it to Mrs. 
Blair like the folks at the fair last win- 
ter.” 

‘*It’s awfullong to wait,’’ said Susie. 
‘*What shall we do till afternoon ?”’ 

*“‘Let’s write the man a letter,” sug- 
gested Lilly.  ‘‘Fred got a letter from 
mamma last night.”’ bes, 

**All right. And we’ll make it up to- 
gether, and Sophie must write it, cause 
she knows how.’’ 

‘‘How shallI begin ?” said Sophie, 
when pencil and paper had been pro- 
Cured. ‘‘Fred’s letter said, ‘My dar- 
ling boy.’’’ 

‘‘But this is a big man,” said Susie, 
doubtfully. 

‘*Well, then, let’s'®put ‘My darling 
man. ”’ | 

And they did. 

Great was Mrs. Rellim’s astonishment 
when she saw the little maids advancing 
up the lecture-room aisle that afternoon 
in a small procession, with important and 
business-like bearing. 

‘‘What do you want, my dears?” 
asked Mrs. Blair, who was packing the 
big box in front of the pulpit. 

‘“‘We've got a present for the poor 
man,’ said Susie, holding out a rather 
soiled parcel. 

“Did you give these yourselves? 
How nice that is! And_ what’s 
this ?” 

‘*That’s a letter we writed to him,’’ 
said Lilly, who was less shy with her 
teacher than with most people. 

‘*And is this another letter ?”’ 


**No, ’m; we c’ lected that.” ™ 
Mrs. Blair opened the tightly folded 
er. 


‘*Who gave it toyou? Why, bless 
the babies, what does this mean? Look 
here, Mrs. Rellim.”’ 

It was a check for fifty dollars. 

And this was the children’s letter: 

**My DARLIN Man we are 3 little gurls 
writing you a letter Susie Rellim 
Sophie Ciark Lilly Whitney we are or- 
ful sorry you haven't enny shoes for 
your Boys and we send you all our pen- 
nys to buy som. wetryd to get som 
more but he only gave us a peace of 
paper | guess he was purty pore. we 
hop the baby’s teef are growd out I hop 
he is not sodredfull cross and keeps his 


mamma from sleep all send love so good- 
by.’’—[Tbe Churchman. 


Growing Old. 


Yes, we are all growing old, though 
unconsciously, and the foot of time falls 
as softly as ever, andthe current of life 
flows on as smoothly as ever—indeed, 
the fuller the current the more noiseless 
its flow; and months and years are, after 
all, so very much alike that they pass 
away without special observation, and 
we begin to get old before we think of it; 
and when we sit down toa simple sum 
in arithmetic—the subtraction of the 
year of our birth from the current year— 
we are astonished at the answer, and are 
so doubtful of its correctness that we go 
over it a second time, but always with 
the same result. Children grow up round 
us, but we get used to that, and are so 
busy that we seldom stop to compute 
their ages and realize the swift flight of 
years. “The wife who has stood lovingly 
and faithfully at our side solong never 


changes, and is always the fair, young 


bride of the old and happy days. Though 
his hair may have grown gray, in some 
way that we do not cnca § and his 
step may seem a little less elastic and 
firm than it was, the husband does not 
seem to have changed much, after all. 
He is to us the same strong, manly one 
whom we loved so much, and to whom 
we confided so much justa little while 
ago. To be sure, the few friends of our 
youth that remain are all gray-headed; 
but we do not think much of that, for 
we all seem to be using the same fash- 


| ionable hair dye. There is nothing in 


that to attract attention. Some one—he 
may have been a philosopher—has said 
that if we doubt whether we are really 
growing old, we should look in the face 


of a friend whom we have not seen in-= 


twenty years. The preacher tried that a 
few years ago. He did more; he looked 
in the face of a friend whom he had not 
seen for nearly forty years. What his 
friend thought of him he does not know. 
We were both too polite to express our 
thoughts. He knows that he kept won- 
dering, and wondering yet, what had 
happened to his friend that he should 
look so very old.-—| Selected. 


Filial Love. 


Is it asking too much to ask young 
men to remember that they can never 
grow too old to cherish and express a rev- 
erence and love for their mother. This 
may not be fashionable, but it is a mark 
of genuine manhood. The boy who 
seeks to show his independence, and re- 
fers to his father and mother as the old 
man and old woman, strikes the gait of 
the lowest order of manhood, and is un- 
wortby of all the tender solicitude which 
has followed him during his childhood. 
The love of Gen. Grant for his mother, 
and the considerate kindness of the 
great soldier for his father in the child- 
ishness of his old age, is a beautiful il- 
lustration of the principle referred to. A 
few weeks ago Gen. Grant brought the 
dead body of his mother from her East- 
ern home to rest beside his father in a 
Western cemetery. There is no mistak- 
ing the fact that American youth need a 
legson in reference to filial love and ven- 
eration for the aged. When Grant was 
a student at West Point, he wrote as 
follows to his mother: ‘‘Your kind 
words of admonition are ever present 
with me. How well do they strengthen 
me in every good word and _ work! 
Should I become a soldier for my coun- 
try, I look forward with hope to have 
you spared to share with me in any ad- 
vancement 1 may gain, and I trust my 
future conduct will prove me worthy of 
the patriotic’ instruction you and my 
father have given me.””’ We commend 
the sentiment to our young readers.— 
[Selected. 


A Brave. Chinese Baby. 


He was very little more than a baby, 
certainly fot more than three or four 


‘years old; and the queer wide clothes 


he wore made him look so short that at 
first sight it seemed a miracle he could 
walk at all. He was all alone in the 
house; in fact, he was all alone in the 
village. Every other house but his was 
shut up tight, the door locked and all 
the people gone away fishing. What a 
predicament, to be sure, for a .four-year- 
old boy to be leftin! The more I think 
of it the more I think he was one of 
the very bravest fellows ever born. 
Many a man has got a great name for 
being a hero without having shown half 
the courage that this little chap did 
when he toddled out into the street to 
meet us. 

It was in a Chinese fishing village on 
the shore of the Pacific ocean, a few 
miles from Monterey, in California. 
There are several such villages on that 
coast, and, to Americans, they are very 
curious places to see. 

The door of the brave baby’s house 
stood wide open, and as soon as he 
heard the sound of our carriage wheels 
came running to see what was coming. 
We stopped the carriage and got out. 
He looked at us for a minute with a 
steady gaze, then turned around and 
waddled back as fast as his little fat legs 
would carry him into the dark recesses 
of his house. We thought he had run 
away to hide. Not a bit-of it. In a 
few seconds back he came holding up to 
us a big abalone shell tightly grasped in 
both his chubby hands; then he laid it 
on the bench by the door, waddled back, 
got another, brought it out and laid it 
down; then still another. 

In all the houses in the fishing villages 
there are great baskets of these abalone 
shells kept to sell to travelers, and the 
baby had, no doubt, often seen his moth- 
er bring them out and offer them to peo- 
ple passing by. So he thought they 
might be what we had come for. As he 
held out shell after shell toward us he 
fixed his queer, narrow, slanting little 
eyes on us with an expression of anxiety 
and inquiry that was pathetic. When 
he saw that we did not want the shells 
he went back again still further into the 
recesses of the cabin and bringing out a 


tin dipper with a little water in it offered 


it to us.—[St. Nicholas. 


CompaNionsHIP ask- 
ed his disciples to watch with him in 
Gethsemane. Tender touch of nature, 
to make him with the whole world kin. 
Two infants will walk hand in hand ‘‘in 
the dark” where neither would go alone. 
Invalids who have counted the strokes 
of midnight-wakeful hours, conjured by 
the wall, flashes and flickers of dim 
lamps, and need no other service, cry 
out, Father! Mother! Some one! We 
sit by them, long and patiently, perhaps 
dozing, disciple-like, as we hold their 
hands, saying and doing nothing, but be- 
ing near chen. Through the streets of 
Paris, between prison and block, the 
most desperate were often observed sit- 
ting apon the cart’s edge, hand in hand. 
Triumph wants friends also. Jesus 
wants our sympathy still in his warfare 
with sin on the earth. He who so want- 
ed the society of men will have his own 
with him where he is, at last and forever. 
—|[ Haynes. | 


‘Well, there is one thing sure,” said 
Mr. John Shuttle, as he closed‘a discussion 
on the wrong-sidedness of everything in 
general. ‘‘There is no justice in this 
world; and it makes me blue to think of 
it.”’ ‘*True, Job!” said Patience. 
‘*But the reflection that there is a justice 
in the next ought to;make you feel a great 
deal bluer. “a 
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12-Harp #olian, 13-Vox umana, 14-Echo, 8 ft. tone, 
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Grand Organ Knee Stop, 24-Right Organ Kne 
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hand-carving and expensive fancy veneers. 
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A_ SPECIAL 


a TEN-DAY OFFER. 
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Overwhelming opposition and delighting all lovers of good books. 


‘*What IS the world coming to! 


The poor man is now on anu 


equality with the richest so far as books are concerned ’’—is a fair sample of thousands of quotations which might be made from the 
etters of customers, and from newspapers not influenced by the lash of millionaire publishers. 
FIFTY TONS OF CHOICE BOOKS, 2 large portion of them the best editions published in this country, now ready, and your 


own selections trom them will be sent to any part of the Continent for examination, if you will give reasonable guarantee that the books . 


will be paid for after receipt, or returned—return transportation at my expense. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS are offering this month. New publications are added to the list every week. 
My books are NOT sold by dealers—prices too low for them. Among the authors and 


Prices are lower than ever before known. 
works are those of: 


Dickens, Froissart, 
Irving, Green, 

Walter Scott, Grote,. 
Thackeray, Carlyle, 

George Eliot, Lossing, 
Longfellow, Creasy, 

Gibbon, Schiller, 
Macaulay, Bacon, | 
Bancroft, Herbert Spencer, 


Proctor, Geikie, Burns, 

Huxley, Kitto, Ingelow, 

Tyndall, Conybeare Arnold, 

Rawlinson, — and Howson, Goldsmith, 

Bronte, Taine, Tennyson, 

Mulock, Chambers, Lybrary of 

Cooper, Shakespeare, Universal Knowledge, 
Kingsley, Milton, and Others. 
Farrar, Byron, 


Descriptive circulars sent free on request, or my 68-page Illustrated Catalogue, for three cents. 


Please mention this paper. 
jly11-2t 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 18 Vesey Street, NewYork. 


A COMMON-SENSE REMEDY. 


No More Rheumatism, Gout or 
Neuralgia. 


Immediate Relief Warranted, 
Permanent Cure Guaranteed. 


_ Five years established, and never known to 
fail in a single case, acute or chronic. Refer to 
all prominent physicians and druggists for the 
standing of Salicylica. 


SECRET: 

THE ONLY DISSOLVER OF THE POI- 
SONOUS URIC ACID WHICH EXISTS IN 
THE BLOOD OF RHEUMATIC AND GOUTY 
PATIENTS. 


SALICYLICA is known as acommon-sense 
remedy because it strikes directly at the cause 
of Rheumatism, Gout and Neuralgia, while so 


many so-called specifics and supposed panaceas 


only treat locally the effects. 

It has been conceded by eminent scientists 
that outward applications, such as rubbing with 
oils, ointments, liniments and soothing lotions, 
will not eradicate these diseases, which are the 
result of the poisoning of the blood with Uric 
Acid. 

SALICYLICA works with marvelous ef- 
fect on this acid, and so removes the disorder. 
It is now exclusively used by all celebrated 
physicians of America and Europe. Highest 
Medical Academy of Paris reports 95 per cent. 
cures in three days. 


REMEMBER! 


That SALICYLICA is a certain cure for 
Rheumatism, Gout and Neuralgia. 
The mostintense pains are subdued almost in- 
stantly. 

Give ita trial. Relief guaranteed or money 
refunded. 

Thousands of testimonials sent on applica- 


tion. 
$1 a Box. 6 Boxes for $5. 
Sent free by mail on receipt of money. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. 
But do not be deluded into taking imitations or 
substitutes, or something recommended as 
‘‘just as good!”’ Insist on the genuine, with 
the name of Washburne & Co. on each box, 
which is guaranteed chemically pure under our 
signature, an indispensable requisite to insure 


send to us. 
Washburne & Co., Proprietors, 
287 Broadway, cor. Reade 8t., - NEW YORK. 
p-d6-ly 


No More or Gout.—Salicyl- 
ica, a sure cure. A box of thirty powders 
sent by mail for $1, R. Hendry, 30 Geary 
street, San Francisco, sole agent for the Pa- 
cific Coast. Seud for circular. 
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made every week at home by the 
industrious. Capita! not need- 

ed. We will start you. Men, 
women, boys and girls wanted 
everywhere to work forus. Nowis the time. You 
ean work in spare time, or give your whole time to 
the business. The business will pay you well. En- 
gage at once. Outfit and terms free. Money made 

and honorably. Address True & Co., 

ugusta, Maine. | 


MAPS 
OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, - 
413 Montgomery Street 
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SMITH’S CASH STORE 


519 Post Street, 


8S THE BEST, CHEAPEST AND SAFEST 
| . place on the coast to buy Fine Groceries 
and Family Supplies. Send for ull list. m9-tf 


Take no other, or 


IRON PIPE AND 


RICHARDS & SNOW. 
SUCCESSORS TO BARKER & SNOW, 
IMPORTERS OF 


Sole Agents for the Yale Lock Mfg Co., | | 


AMERICAN TACK Co., 
AND FOR THE SALE OF AMOSKEAG AXES. | 


406 & 408 MARKET ST..S. F. 


PLUMBERS’ STOCK, 


that Sheridan’s 


AN ENGLISH VETERINARY SURGEON AND CHEMIST, now traveli - in this countr \ 
says that most of the Horse and Cattle Powders sold here are worthiese trash. r 


He says 


Condition Pow- lay like Sheet. 
ders are abso- an’s Condi- 
lutely pure and tion Powders. 
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ing on earth int food. Sold 


pint food. Sold 
everywhere, or sent by mail for eight letter-stamps. I.S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, MAss., 


Kinowell 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


\gAN FRANCISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Composition, Zinc and Babbiti 
Motal Castings 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

0S" Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Chimes and Bells 
for Churches Academies, etc. Price List and cir- 
culars sent freee HENRY McSHANE & CO., 


Baltimore, Md. 
BUGAEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
P-15mar-lyr 


OpposITE Minna 8r., 


VUNUDRY. 

F vuralbly known to the public since 
51826. Chureh,Chapel,School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals. 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, 


Sole Agents, 323 & 325 Market St., S$. F 


LINFORTH. RICE & CO. 
Sole Agents, 323 & 325 Market St.. S. F 
P-8feb-lyr 


THE TROY MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company 


Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. .Old 

est workmen, greatest experience, largest tr ade 

attention given to Church Bells. 
ustrated catalogue mailed free. 


wanted for the immensely po % 

rge eiegant illustrated volume. The fastest i 

Immense profits to Agents. Bwe intelll per- 

son wantsit. Any one can become a successful agent. Liberal 

terms free, Address HALLET ortland, Maine. 


BOOK Co., P 
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=. Glasses, 10 cts. 
Ay All work guaranteed. 
4 W A. HAMMOND? 
a No. 4 37, 
Lstablished in 8. for fifteen years 


ATARRH 


To — suffering with Catarrh or Bron- 
chitis who earnestly desire relief, | can 
furnish a means of Permanent and Pos- 
sitive Cure. A Home Treatment. No 
charge for consultation by mail. Valua- 
ble Treatise Free. Certificates from Doc- 
tors, Lawyers, Ministers, Business-men. 
Address Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy. Ohio. 


not; life is sweeping by; go and 
dare before you die: 
mighty and sublime leave behind to 
conquer time. Good pay every week 


in your Own town; $5 outfit free. No risk. Every- 
thing new. Capital not required. We will furnish 
ye everything. Ladies make as much as men, and 

ys and girls make good wages. Reader, if you 
want business at which you can make money. write 
for particulars to H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. 


HAMLIN 
ORGANS 


CERTAINLY 
Also.considering quality, cheapest. For cash,easy 
payments, orrented. ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES, of 100 Styles, with net prices, sent free. 
The MASON AND HAMLIN Organ and Piano Co., 
154 Tremont St:; Boston ; 46 E. 14th St. (Union Square), 
New York; 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
16may3t 
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FOLDING 


[ronin 


or and secure terri . 
K. W. WEG CO. Chillicothe.0- 
27jne-4t 


M. PEASE, M. D, 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF 
125 Turk Street, San Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P.m. 
| apr13-tf 
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Miscellany 
THE WORD OF GOD. 


In the beginning was the Word; 
Athwart the chaos-night; 

It gleamed with quick creative power, 

~ And there was life and hght. 


Thy Word, O God, is living yet 
Amid earth’s restless strife; 

New harmony creating still, 
And ever higher life. 


And as that Word moves surely on, 
The light, ray after ray, 

Streams farther out athwart the dark, 
And night grows intu day. 


QO Word, that broke the stillness first, 
Sound on; and never cease 

Till all earth’s darkness be made light, 
And all her discord peace. 


Till wail of woe and clank of chain 
And bruit of battle stilled, 

The world, With thy great music’s pulse, 
O Word of love, be thrilled. 


Till selfish passion, strife and wrong 
Thy summons shall have heard; 
And thy creation be complete, 
O thou eternal Word! 
S. LONGFELLoW. 


— 


Co-Laborers with God. 


BY REV. STEPHEN OLIN, D.D. 


Co-operation of divine energy and 
human endeavor finds place in all the 
movements of life. It is observable even 
inthe involuntary activities put forth by 
the human animal at its first entrance 
upon its earthly being, and in those 
which constitute its last demonstrations 
of vitality. The several organs em- 
ployed in respiration and digestion, with 
their various powers; the adaptions of air 
and food to minister to the wants of life, 
as well as all the other influences under 
which the kuman machine begins its 
movements, are all manifestly the handi- 
work of the Almighty. Nothing is ours 
but the slight effort, if effort it may be 
called, which we involuntarily lend to 
the mysterious process. 

In the various occupations which en- 
gage and sustain the life of man, this 
concurrence of divine and human effort is 
yet more clearly manifest. The earth, 
with its various properties and adapta- 
tions favorable to the growth of food for 
human sustenance, the kindly seasons, 
the former and the latter rains, the alter- 
nations of sunshine and clouds and dews, 
are the free gift and bountiful provision 
ot heaven; and yet all will prove ot little 
worth without the interposition of a dili- 
gent, painstaking agriculture. The 
plow and all the other implements of 
rural labor must be incessantly plied, 
- the good seed must be sown in its sea- 
son, and all the laws and conditions of 
seedtime and harvest be duly fulfilled, 
or there will be no increase. 

Every pursuit and every branch of 
business, every department of study and 
and science, illustrate this gpervading 
principle of the harmonious working and 
co-operation of divine and human agen- 
cies. .The mariner guides his rolling bark 
with unerring skill over stormy seas, 
certainly one of the most astonishing 
achievyments of human labor and science; 
yet a wiser and mighter than he planted 
the forests and formed the mines from 
which the materials of this wonderful 
structure were drawn. He spread out 
the deep on which it rides so triumphant- 
ly, and is the source of power, whether 
of airor vapor, which gives to its flight 
such matchless vigor and __ rapidity. 
Should he forbid the unerring magnet to 
point te pole, or permit the winds to es- 
cape from his control, or the world of 
waters to violate the flaws impressed up- 
on them by the divine hand, then the 
proud ship would drift a prev to the 
fickle waters and gales, or be swept to 
ruin by the maddened etorm, or buried 
in the profound abyss. The voice that 
says tothe proud wave, ‘‘Peace,’’ and 
to the winds, ‘‘Be still,’’ and to the 
terraqueous earth, ‘‘Stand fast,” is the 
voice of God. The most cunning or 
complicated contrivances and operations 
of men doone and all obey his universal 
law. God is the great, but often the 
unperceived, actor; man is the humble, 
though frequently the . conspicuous, 
noisy auxiliary. If the divine agency is 
removed far from common eyes by the 
multitude of human devices, it is on that 
account aone the less real and controlling. 
It dwells in the basis and fundamental 
cause of all actions and achievements. 

We are laborers together with God, 
specially and eminently, in working out 
our own salvation, and in all the duties 
and achievements of personal religion. 
Whenever man accomplishes anything, it 
18 mM Co-operation with his maker, in 
obedience to alaw that is often con- 
cealed, and in correspondence -with agen- 
cies usually latent; but io the most deep- 
ly interesting of all our pursuits—that of 
saving the soul—the co-operation is dis- 
tinctly avowed, and consciously recog- 
nized and relied upon. ‘*Work out your 
Own salvation with fear and trembling, 
for it is God that worketh in you both to 
will and to doofhis good pleasure,” is 
a revealed, divine theory to guide us in 
allour plans and efforts in a career of 
practical piety. Men idly declaim about 
the inefficiency of human efforts, as if it 
were presumptuous and sinful to receive 
the clear teaching of the Bible on this 
subject; or rashly postpone the business 
of religion, as if, whenever disposed to 
enter upon it, they could manage it all 
In their own strength and their own way; 
yet is the outward work vain, unless God 
Work within. We must be laborers to- 
gether with him, if we would not beat 
the air. He has imparted to us our 
moral powers and our religious suscepti- 

ilities. He has delivered up his Son to 
make propitiation for our sins, aud to 
reconcile us to God. He has manifested 
the light, the truth, and the way. He 
sives the Holy Spirit, and supplies all 
Providential opportunities and facilities, 
whether of pious parentage, religious 
ne » favorable examples and associa- 
a or Christian ordinances and privil- 
5°. So much is done independently of | 


the sinner; and here will the matter end, 
unless the sinner shall choese to co-oper- 
ate with so many benignant, saving agen- 
cies. ‘To render these effectual to sal- 
vation, he must seek and use the helps 
offered—must pray and obey, must em- 


ploy all his powers and opportunities dili- 


‘gently and conscientiously. We must 
be laborers together with God, who will 
not and, under the Gospel economy, can 
not, complete the work without us. 


‘*A’’ Goes to Bed. 


* BY MARY WAGER-FISHER. 


“Tt is half-past five, ‘A,’ almost bed 
hour, and you’ve your blocks to pick up,”’ 
said the mamma as she sat at a table 
writing. 

‘‘A”’ was a_ three-years-old boy, and 
what his real name was you never could 
guess. It was so hard to speak that the 
little fellow named himself ‘‘A,” and so 


his mamma often called him that. 


The child sat quietly looking into the 
open fire and gave no sign of picking up 
his blocks. 

‘‘What is the matter with ‘A’?’’ ask- 
ed the mamma after awhile. 

worry so about my papa,’ he re- 
plied with an amusing air of gravity. 
The mamma smiled and said: 

‘*Papa will soon be home, and ‘A’ 
must make the room tidy.’’ 

‘“Must I?” asked ‘‘A,’’ looking up. 
‘*T’m so old to pick up the blocks. May- 
be I’m not able.” 

“Well, try,’’ urged the mamma as she 
continued to write. 

‘‘A”’ began his work, and after a mo- 
ment he said: 

**Mamma!”’ 

Yes, yes,” said the mamma writ, 
ing. 

‘“‘Mamma!” 

“Mamma! Why don’t you talk toyme? 
It is not talk to say yes, yes.” 3 

‘*Whatisit,‘A’ ? What do you wish 
mamma to talk ?” 

‘‘Mamma, do you ’member the book- 
pocket Uncle Cook gave me? Well, 
Ethell took it up to she’s house, she 
did.”’ 

‘Very well, ‘A.’ Make haste and 
pick up the blocks. How does it happen 
that you have them so scattered?” .- 

‘‘Because have hands, [ fect (ex- 
pect), mamma.” 

Then ‘‘A” picked up a few blocks. 
But it was dull work, with the mamma 
so quiet, and ‘‘A’s’’ little brain was busy 
with plans to attract her attention. Sud- 
denly he exclaimed: : 

‘‘Mamma! See! Do you see that 
strange fing under the stove? Do you 
not fink it is a rat ?’’ : 

Mamma suspected the little mischief, 
and said laughingly: 

‘‘Perbaps it is a buffalo.” At that 
A’s’’ eyes‘twinkled with fun, and laugh- 
ing merrily he added: . 

‘Or a bear, mamma!” 

Then he picked up a tew more blocks. 

‘‘Mamma, the blocks don’t behave 
nicely,’’ he cried. | 

‘‘See, mamma! there is a big star 
frough the window! A big muvver star, 
mamma!” 

‘Oh, mamma! Did vou hear that 
big noise? | fink it must be some men 
blistering (blasting) the rocks.” 

“Yes, I hear a great deal of noise,”’ 
said the mamma, laying aside her writ- 
ing. ‘*Now it is six o’clock, and ‘A’ must 
go to bed.” 

‘*Has the tielight come, mamma ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, the twilight has come, and all 
the blocks must go to bed; too.” And 
with the help of mamma’s quick fingers 
the blocks were soon snugly in their box. 
Then they went up-stairs, where ‘‘A”’ 
was made ready for bed. 

‘‘Mamma,” broke out the child sud- 
denly, ‘‘mamma, Ethell finks I am an 
awful bad boy this year.” 


the mamma, as she buttoned the night- 
own. 

“Oh, a long time ago, mamma. 
years ago!”’ 

‘‘Why did she think you were so 
bad ?” asked the mamma. 

‘Because I don’t go to Sunday-school, 
and she said I was a little heeven. Mam- 
ma, do heevens have tails and scratch ?” 

‘*Why, do you seratch Ethell?” 

‘*Certingly, I scratched her because she 
called me a heeven ?” | 

‘That was very naughty. Don’t do 
it again. Now hop in bed and let mam- 
ma tuck youin. Qh, did I hurt your 
eye with the bed cover, ‘A’ ?” 

“No, mamma, you didn’t hit my eye! 
only the fevvers.’’ 

‘‘The fevvers’’—muses mamma. ‘‘ You 
mean ths eyelashes. Now kiss mamm 
and say your little prayer.” ep 

*‘“God bless papa—here’s a kiss and a 
pat for papa—and mamma and keep ‘A’ 
a good boy, Amen! Say Amen, mam- 
ma.”’ 

Mamma says amen, too; kisses ‘‘A,’’ 
and says, ‘‘Good-night.”’ 

When she is at the top of the stairs 
she hears: : 

‘‘Mamma! I want vou!”’ 

‘‘Well, what is it you want, my boy ?”’ 

fink something.’”’ 

‘*What is it you think, ‘A’ ?” 

‘*Just come close down wiv your ear, 
mamma! I fink, why, | fink that you 
are just the sweetest mamma I have seen 
for years. Now cover me up.’’—(Chris- 
tian Union. | 


Two 


Some years ago Bishop Peck gave to 
his nephew, the Rev. George W. Peck, 
LL.D., of the Riverside church, Buffalo, 
N. Y., a large number of documents re- 
lating to the history of his own life and 
times. In accordance with the Bishop’s 
request, Dr. Peck now undertakes the 
preparation of his biography. There 
are many persons whose desks are stored 
with letters and other papers, or whose 
memories are filled with incidents, which 
would greatly enrich any account of the 
career of the departed Bishop. Those 
who will communicate with Dr. Peck 
will contribute substantially to the bio- 


graphical literature of the Church. ~ 


‘‘When did Ethell say that?’ asked 


Recreations. 


BY JOHN MCLINTOCK, D.D. 


There are recreations that take of ne- 
cessity a portion of our time. I say 
recreation, and say it of set purpose. 
One of the things which we need to 
learn is the distinction between recreation 
and amusement. The mass of people 
use the words as if they were entirely 
synonymous; but if we examine their 
meaning we shall find that they are two 
different things. The time spent in rec- 
reation is time wisely spent, according to 
a law of our nature. It is utterly im- 


possible to keep the bow always bent 


without breaking, or to keep the human 
mind in that full tension of study con- 
tinually without injuring the mind iteelf. 
We need and must have recreation of 
some sort. What is the distinction be- 
tween recreation and amusement? Rec- 
reation is change of employment; that is 
all. It is a beautiful law of our nature 
that it is so; that the mind rests and re- 
covers its energy for new toil by mere 
change of employment. I do not speak 
of the recreation of sleep and forgettul- 
ness, which is purely physical, but of 
those recreations in which the mind is in- 
terested, The recreation of society, of 
conversation—that is not indolence; but, 
though the mind acts, it is acting in quite 
a different way from the duties of study 
or business. We become refreshed un- 
consciously. And so with the recreation 
of travel and sight-seeing, and that 
which we enjoy in the study of the arts; 
the mind rests in the study of these 
things, though at the same time we 
make a labor of them. Amusements are 
something gyhich are entirely exterior 
to the mind itself, external spectacles— 
stimulants, properly so called. Take 
the theater, to which many go for recre- 
ation; they go there really for amuse- 
ment—that their minds may be eatirely 
dissipated ; or, if they have got past that 
—for the illusion of the theater ic very 
trifling, and soon passes away for those 
used to it—they go there in order that 
some new spectacle may rouse their 
minds and stimulate their passions to an 
unwonted activity. What is the theater 
at best, as at present existing, but a 
stage on which are exhibited human pas- 
sions, and exhibited so as to stimulate 
the passicns of the spectators? You 
would not go yourself into your neigh- 
bor’s house to see the spectacle of jeal- 
ousy exhibited, or go the other side of 
the way to see envy exhibited; you 
would not go there that yourselves and 
your children should see the show. You 
might thus, if you chose, see acted the 
whole catalogue of deadly sins. You 
will find them, one in this house, another 
in that, and yet you do not run to see 
them; but you would rather shun them, 
and beg your children to shun them. 
And yet.the theater is a gathering to- 
gether of these into one focus—jJealousy, 
revenge, lust, violence, wrong— not in 
separate households, but all embodied at 
once, and some of us look, and take our 
children to look, and call that recieation! 
Aad sol might go through a number of 
what are called recreations of society, but 
] prefer leaving them to your own 
thoughts. You can amuse your children 
at home by giving them suitable recrea- 
tion. It is your duty to make your own 
house the one of all others in which they 
shall delight to be; but if you take your 
children to the theater or the opera for 
their amusement, in their childhood, you 


| are fostering a taste for high stimulants, 


and destroying that great source of hap- 
piness—satisfaction with pure and simple 
pleasures. Begin by taking children to 
the opera at the age of thirteen or fifteen, 
and you destroy this possibility. They 
cannot be satisfied “with simple pleasures 
afterward. I am speaking simply the 
sober truth, and leave it to wise men to 
judge what I say. 


Richard Baxter. Man-catcher. 


Richard Baxter was to deliver a lect- 
ure ata private house on a neighboring 
common. The time of worship was gen- 
erally a very early hour. Mr. Baxter 
left Coventry in the evening, intending 
to deliver the lecture on the following 
morning. The night being dark he lost 
his way, and after wandering about a 
considerable time, he came to a gentle- 
man’s house, where he asked for direc- 
tion. The servant who came to the door 
informed his master that a person of very 
respectable appearance had lost his way. 

The gentleman, thinking it would be 
unsafe for such a person to be wandering 
on the common at so late an hour, re- 
quested the servant to invite him in. 


| Mr. Baxter readily accepted the kind 


proposal, and met with a very hospitable 
reception. His conversation was such as 
to give his host an exalted idea of his 
good sense and extensive information. 
The gentleman, wishing to know the 
quality of his guest, said, after supper: 
‘‘As most persons have some employment 
or profession in life, I have no doubt, sir, 
that you have yours?’’ Mr. Baxter re- 
plied, with a smile, ‘‘Yes, sir, I ama 
man-catcher.”” ‘‘A man-catcher!’’ said 
the gentleman, “‘are you?” I am very 
glad to hear you say so, for you are the 
very person] want. 1 am a. justice of 
the peace in this district, and am com- 
missioned to secure the person of Dick 
Baxter, who is expected to preach at a 
conventicle in this neighborhood early to- 
morrow morning. You shall go with me, 
and I doubt not we shall easily apprehend 
the rogue.”” Mr. Baxter very prudently 
consented to accompany him. 

Accordingly, the gentleman, on the 
following morning, took Mr. Baxter in 
his carriage to the place where the meet- 
ing was to be held. When they arrived 
at the spot they saw a considerable num- 
ber of people hovering about; for, seeing 
theficarriage of the justice, and suspecting 
his intentions, they were afraid to enter 
the house. The justice, observing this, 
said to Mr. Baxter, ‘‘I am afraid they 
have obtained some information of my 
design. Mr. Baxter has probably been 


apprised of it, and, therefore, will not 
fulfill his engagement, for you see the | 


people will not go into the house. I 
think if we extend our ride a little far- 
ther our departure may encourage them 
to assemble, and on our return we may 
tulfill our commission. When they re- 
turned they found their efforts useless, 
for the people appeared still unwilling to 
assemble. | 

The magistrate observed to his com- 
panion that as the people were very much 


disaffected to the Government he wished | 


he would addrees them on the subject of 
loyalty and good behavior. 
replied that perhaps this would not be 

deemed sufficient, for, as a religious ser- 

vice was the object for which they were 

met together, they would not be satisfied 

with advice of that nature; but if the 

magistrate would begin with prayer, he 

would then endeavor to say something to 

them. The gentleman replied, putting | 
his hand to his pocket, ‘‘Indeed, sir, I 

have not my prayer-book with me, or I 

would readily comply with your prop sal. 

However, I am persuaded that a person 

of your appearance and respectability 

would be able to pray with them as well 

as to talk with them. I beg, therefore, 

you will be so good as to begin with 

prayer. This being agreed to, they 

alighted from the carriage and entered the 

house; and the people, hesitating no long- 

er, immediately followed them. Mr. 

Baxter then commenced the service, and 

prayed with that seriousness and fervor 
for which he was so eminent. The mag- 

istrate standing by was soon melted into 
tears. The good divine then preached 

in his accustomed lively and zealous 

manner. When he had concluded he 
turned to the justice and said: ‘‘Sir, | 
am the very Dick Baxter of whom you 

are in pursuit. I am entirely at your 
disposal.” The magistrate, however, 
had felt_so0 much during the service, and 

saw things in so different a light, that he 
laid aside all his enmity to the Noncon- 
formists, and ever afterwards became 
their sincere friend and advocate, and it 
is believed also a decided Christian. © 


Family Prayer at the “Black Lyon.” 


Rowland Hill was once driven by a 
storm into a village inn, and compelled 
to spend the night. When it grew 
late the landlord sent a request by the 
waiter that the guest would go to bed. 


Mr. Hill replied, ‘‘I have been waiting 


a long time expecting to be called to fam- 
ily prayer.’’ | 

_ Family prayer! I don’t know what 
you mean, sir; we never have such 
things here.’’ 

‘*Indeed! Then tell your master [ can 
not go to bed until we have family pray- 

The waiter informed his master, who, 
in consternation, bounced into the room 
occupied by the faithful minister and 
said: ‘‘Sir, I wish you would go to bed. 
I cannot go until I have seen all the 
lights out; 1 am so afraid of fire.” 

‘‘So am was the reply, ‘‘but I 
have been expecting to be summoned to 
family prayer.” 

‘‘All very well, sir, but it cannot be 
done at an inn.” | 

**Indeed! then pray get my horses; I 
cannot sleep in a house where there is no 
family prayer.’ The host preferred to 
dismiss his prejudice rather than his 
guest, and said: ‘‘I have no objection to 
have a prayer, but I do not know how.” 

‘‘Well, then, summon your people, 
and let us see what can be done.” 

The landlord obeyed, and in a few mo- 
ments the astonished domestics were up- 
on their knees, and the landlord called 
on to pray. 

‘Sir, 1 never prayed in my 
don’t know to pray.” 

‘*Ask God to teach you,” was the gen- 
tle reply. 

The landlord said, folding his hands, 
‘‘God, teach us how to pray!” 

‘‘That is prayer, my friend,’’ cried 
Mr. Hill, joyfully; ‘‘go on.’’ 

‘‘T am sure I do not know what to say 
now, sir.” 

**Yes, you do; God has taught you 
how to pray, now thank him for it.” 

“*Thank you, God Almighty, for let- 
ting us pray to you!” 


‘*Amen! amen!’’ exclaimed Mr. Hill, 


and then prayed himself. - 
Twenty years afterwards Mr. Hill 

found in that same village a chapel® and 

a school as the result of the first effort at 


‘fomily prayer at the ‘‘Black Lyon.”’ 


Origin oF CueEss.—This game ia of 
great antiquity, and appears to have been 


invented in China or Hindostan, whence | 


it found its way into Persia. The Arab- 
ians were very partial to it; and, accord- 
ing to some authorities, the Crusaders 
learned it of them, and introduced it in- 
to England. But other authors date the 
time at which chess was known in this 
country ata much earlier period. Bish- 
op Etteric relates that when he obtained 
admission to Canute the Great, about 
midnight, upon some urgent business, he 
found the king and his courtiers engaged 
at play, some at dice and others at chess. 
Another supposes the game to have been 
known at the Conquest, from the cireum- 
stance of the Court of Exchequer-—so 
called from its having a chequered cloth 
on the table, of the same design as a 
chessboard—being then established. As 
a proof that knowledge of this game was 
formerly considered a valuable accom- 
plishment, the fact may be mentioned 
that there are no fewer that twenty-six 
English families which have chess-books 
emblazoned on their arms. 

A New Yorker, who visited some of 
the finest residences in Boston, especially 
those in the Back Bay region, was struck 
by the greater size of the rooms and the 
increased sense of airiness, as compared 
with New York houses of the same 
grade. ‘‘In the Boston halls and draw- 
ing-rooms,’’ he said, ‘‘you can take a 
long breath without feeling that you have 
interfered with anybody’s rights.’’ 


There are two things to which we nev- 
er grow accustomed—the ravages of 


time and the injustice of our fellow-men. 


Mr. Baxter | 


life; I 
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ng. Factory DAY 
y 320 Edison’s Electric Lights at NIGHT to fill orders 
(aa~ Erice, Boxed, Delivered on board $90 
Cars here, Stool, Book, &c., only 
Uf after eped use you are not satisfied return Organ and Iwill 


expenses 
40, $50 up. Pianofortes $125 to $1600, 
I illustrated Cat free. Address or call upon 


Beantiful 
DANIEL F, BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey 
tc-tf 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SO- 

CIETY. 

Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 

Sec._-Rev. W M. Barrows, Treas.—Rev. 

Alexander H. Clapp, D.D. Rev. James H. 
Warren, D.D., Superintendent for California 
Nevada and Arizona ; Stephen 8. Smith, Fi- 
nancial Agent; office, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M.E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 


| Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K.- McLean, D.D., President ; 
Rev. -W. C. Pond, 940 Capp Street, San 


Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer... 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
San Francisco. 


| AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 

‘ Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 

Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. J. O. Means, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. H. C. Hay- 
den, D.D., District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
408 California street, San Francisco. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SO- 
CIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 

Secretary — Rev. Mortimer Blake, D.D.; 
Treasurer — E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, Sabbath-School 
Secretary. 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTABLISHED 1856, 


Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manilla Rope, (3!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Ete. 


Tusss & Co, 
Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street. 


te Factory aT THE PoOTRERO. 


W.W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and, Retail 
Dealers in 


xX 


AND 
GRAIN 
AT OLD STAND, 
1912 MARKET STREET. 


San FRANCISCO. 


Commercial 


Insurance Company 
OF OALIFORNIA. 
<IRE AND MARINE. 
Office, 405 California Street, San Francisce 


San Francisco, November 1, 1882. 


The business known as CALIFORNIA SILK 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY has been this 
day transferred to BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 
SILK AGENCY, and will hereafter be conducted 
by MESSRS. CARLSON & CURRIER; BR. R. 
ATES, Selling Agent. 

We cordially recommend our successors to 
all our former patrons. 


CALIFORNIA SILK MANUF’G CO., 
HENRY M. HALE, Secretary. 


Referring to the above, we have the honor to 
state that the favorite brands of the jtwo Com- 
panies will be maintained and MANUFAC- 
TURED ON THIS COAST. We intend to 
make our Silk THE SILK in this market, and 
respectfully solicit the patronage of all"Dealers 
and Customers. 


OF" Office and Salesroom will§be 585 Market 


street. 


CARLSON & CURRIER. 


‘superior to any other make. 


Broapway aND NInTH STREETS, 
OAKLAND. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 3ist, 1878. 
Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462,735 68 
Notes, Personal securities - - 10,685 00 
Bonds - - - 99,206 66 
Real estate - ee - - 63,828 39 
Cash on hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - - - 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - - - - 1,704 34 

$1,772,991 38 


Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 


~~ -_ of the month succeeding the date of 
eposit. 


mittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. 


LOANS made only upon Mor e of Real 
Estate and Bonds. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
stree 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Dealers in all kinds o 


DAIRY 


Butter and 


GOODS RECEIVED ON 
ed 


Ss" Country orders for Merchandise fill 
shipped with promptness. 


California Bible Society. 
REMOVAL! 


NHE CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY HAS 
removed its Depository 


From 757 to 749 MARKET ST., 


a full line of the Publications of the Ame 
Bible Society suited to this coast. 

The Depositaries are the firm of Wood & 
Strickland, who be pleased to wait on al] 
friends of the Bible Cause and Society. 

All communications for grants of Bibles for 
Mission Sunday Schools and Humane Institu- 
tions, and matters of general interest regarding 
Bible work in California and Nevada, may 


be 
addressed to REV. JOHN THOMPSON, 


Dist. Sup’t American B. 8., 
1352 Franklin St., Oakland, Cal. 


PATENTS 


in the U. 8. Patent 
ce, or in the Courts, attended - 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY, 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 3 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


p-de27 


nov2-tf 


EXPRESS! 


PIANO, FURNITURE anpD 
BAGGAGE, 


JOHN W. FRASER, 


Stand, northwest corner McAllister a 
streets. Residence, 425 Grove street. fates 
sonable and work entirely satisfactory. We 
recommend him to all our friends. p-ai-tf 
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1850. 


RANKIN, BRAYTON & CO., 


127 First Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Builders of 


M int M 
Plants for Gold and Silver Mills, embracing 
the latest and most improved machinery and 
proceeens for base and free ores. Water Jacket 
melting Furnaces for silver, lead and copper 
ores, with new and important improvements 
Hoisting Works, 
Pumping Machinery, Chloridizing Furnaces, 
etc. We offer our customers the best results 
of thirty years’ experience in this special line 
of work, and are prepared to furnish the most 
approved character of Mining and Reduction 
Machinery, superior in design and construction 
to that of any other make, at the lowest possible 
prices. We also contract to deliver, in com- 
plete running order, Mills, Furnaces, Hoisti 
Works, etc., in any of the Mining fitates ant 
Territories. Estimates given on application. 
Send for illustrated circular. P-au23 


J 


C. HERRMANN FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Hats 


336 Kearny St., 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANOISOO 


The Largest :Stock on this Coast. 
to Choose from. | 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES, 


Union Savings Bank, 


Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve Fund, (Dec.,’79) $31,000. 


John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr.,. 
_ 8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 
R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 
Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, 
D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor, 
E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN President 
Vice-President 
H. A. PALMER, 


Opposite Dupont, where it will keep, as usa, 3 


OpposITE Patent OFFIcE, WASHINGTON, D. O, 
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| 27 Stops, 10 Sets Reeds, $90 S 
Beatty's E OVEN contains 10 full sets 
Golden Tongue STO Walnut or Ebonized 
Case, 5 Octaves,Metal Foot Plates, pright Bellows, Steel ns 
Springs, Lamp Stands, Pocket for Music, Handles and ee 
Rollers for moving, Beatty’s Patent Stop Action, a : ! 
NEW AND NOVEL REEDBOARD (patented,) Cs 
NORVMODLS & Saies ove a month ¥ 
Jome and examine the inatrument. Leave NN, Xx. Cily, a 
Barclay or Curistopher St. Ferries, 8.30 a. m. or 1p. m. te 
(fare, excursion 0 ¥, Leave Washington af 1 or 
.30 = arriving in N. Y. at 3.30 or 9 p. m. same day(for 
routes from Chicago, Richmond, Phila. Boston, &c., see x 4 
“Beatty's Excursion Route Circular,”) to pay 
| 
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SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. 


Fews Summary. 


At Home and Abroad. 


The loss by fire in this city during 
June was $416,850, of which $305,918 
was by the O’Connor-Moffat conflagra- 
tion. 

The expenses of the Law Library for 
June were $791, of which $336.82 was 
expended for books, $153.75 for binding, 
and $255 for salaries. 


The Oakland horse car companies 
are wisely reducing fares to five cents. 
When Oaklanders takes other steps to 
cheapen travel about that city and to this 
city, they will see more people coming 
there to live, and real estate will move 
as in the olden times. 


At Sixth and Center streets the C. 
P. R. R. Company are boring another 
artesian well. There are now three wells. 
The one bored is 210 feet, with a capac- 
ity of 5,000 gallons per hour, and will be 
ready for service the latter part of the 
week. ‘lhe company intend to supply 
the railroad shops at the point and at the 
pier building with artesian water. 

Chief of Police Crowley has submitted 
a statement of the expenses of the Police 
Department in this city, for June, which 


shows an expenditure of $44,469.12, of 


which $35,802 went for pay for the 351 
patrolmen. The payments outside of 
salaries amounted to $1,054.79, $222 of 
which was for rent of stations, and $658.- 
85 of which went to the contingent fund. 


The immigration Association reports 
the arrival of 936 immigrants in this city 
for the past week, and 24,655 for the six 
months ended June 30th, apportioned as 
follows: January, 1,579; February, 1,- 
607; March, 3,695; April, 7,061; May, 
6,344; June, 6,069. Their agents, both 
in the East and in Europe, send very 
encouraging reports as to the prospects 
ofa large immigration during the fall 


Months. 


Savannah, Ga., nobly refuses to com- 
promise or repudiate its debt of $4,000,- 
000. | 

The Herald publishes a list of 2,895 
deaths by serious accidents during the 
first six months of this year. 


A London Life Insurance Company is 
to allow a reduction of ten per cent. on 
the policies of its teetotal patrons. 

Mr. Geo, Muller, of the Bristol (Eng. ) 
Orphan Asylum, though 78 years old, is 
about to go to India on an evangelistic 
tour. 

A Chinese mob has murdered a French 
priest and some scores of native converts 
in the province of Yunnan, in Southern 
China. 

The New York Herald has recovered 
a verdict for $19,213 against New York 
City, being the balance due on an ad- 
vertising bill. 

Onicaco, July 15th.—Rev. Henry 

Ward Beecher preached in the First 
Presbyterian church to-day on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Infidelity.”’ 
The English working classes spend 
£30,000,000 of the £300,000,000 they 
receive in wages, or ten per cent. of their 
earnings, for strong drink. 

Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt has given an- 


‘other $100,000 to the endowment fund 


of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn., which now amounts to $700,000. 


July 2d, the sixteenth anniversary of 
the Confederation of the British North 
American Provinces, was observed as a 
general holiday throughout the Do- 
minion. 

We never read that Joshua’s hand 
was weary with wielding the sword, but 
Moses’ hand was weary with holding 
the rod. The more spiritual the duty 
the more apt we are to tire of it. 


The beautiful church in Baldwinsville, 
Mass., erected as a memorial of Dr. 
William Goodell, the excellent mission- 
ary to Turkey for 40 years, was dedi- 
cated June 28th. 

The impudent English sparrows are 
said to be driving the mocking-birds 
away from North Carolina. The farm- 
ers and gardeners there threaten a war of 
extermination. | 

At the Fisheries Exhibition in London 
Prof. Huxley said that an acre of good 
fishing-ground will yield more food in a 
week than an acre of the best land will 
yield in a year. 

Mr. Wm Bucknell, a wealthy Baptist 
manufacturer of Philadelphia, has en- 
dowed eleven $1,000 scholarships in 
Lewisburgh Uuiversity to aid Christian 
students who do not use tobacco, wine, 
or liquors. 

Mr. Enoch Pratt, tne founder of the 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, recently 
executed a deed of the property to the 
city, and gave his check for $833,333.33, 
which will be invested in city bonds for 
its support. 

New Windsor, N. Y., where Gen. 
Washington retused the crown that was 
offered to him 100 years ago, celebrated 
the centennial anniversary of that event 
June 22d. 

A Chinaman caught a sturgeon weigh- 
ing 165 peunds in Feather river, below 
Oroville, last week. The fish pulled him 
overboard, but he was rescued by his 
comrades. 

The new game law in Idaho is very 
strict. No buffalo, deer, elk, antelope or 
mountain sheep are to be killed between 
the lst of January and the Ist of Sep- 
tember of each year, and at no other 
time, if killed to obtain their hides or to 
ship their carcasses out of the Territory. 


General James Smith, of Glasgow, 


Scotland, has made arrangements for 


the erection of a twenty-ton monument 
on the battle-field of Mumfordsville, Ken- 
tucky. General Smith’s brother, Uol. 
Robert Smith, of the Eleventh Missis- 
sippi, was killed at Mumfordeville. 


The Directors of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany have unanimously approved the 
agreement relative to the second Suez 
Canal, arrived at between De Lesseps 
and the British Government. 


The new building at the State Univer- 
sity at Bloomington, Indiana, containing | 
collections of Robert Dale Owen and 
Prof. Jordan, was struck by lightning 
July 13th, and destroyed. 


The stamp-tax on bank checks came 
off on July Ist. Since then it is no 
longer necessary for those using checks to 
place thereon a two-cent stamp. This 
will be somewhat a relief to business 
men and bankers. 


An officer of the military administra- 
tion, recently sent from Manzanilla to 
Santiago de Cuba with $11,000 in gold, 
‘*while leaning over the rail, accidentally 
dropped the satchel containing the gold 
into the sea.’ 


The City Council of Pars has made 
on appropriation of 20,000 francs to be 
expended in sending a delegation of 
workingmen to Boston to attend the 
Foreign Exhibition. | 


A dispatch from Geneva, Switzerland, 
says that the William Tell Chapel on 
Lake Lucerne, which has recently been 
restored by the Society of the Swiss ar- 
tists, has been formally handed over to 
the government of the Canton of Uri. 


‘‘No, my daughter didn’t do nothing 
at the exhibition; she ain’t much of a 
scholar, you know; but everybody said 
a was the best dressed girl in her 
class.”’ 


The “Dude” -cigar has made its ap- 
pearance. The description once given of 
a cigar will answer equally as_ well for 
this: ‘*A roll of tobacco, with fire at 
one end and a fool at the other.’’ 


The authorities of the Church of Eng- 
land had little patience with John Bun- 
yan while he lived, but a stained-glass 
window has been placed in FElstow 
church as a memorial of the immortal 
dreamer, who is a native of that 
place. 

The postal authorities at Washington 
have granted the request of Postmaster 
Bakus of this city, for twelve additional 
clerks within the past few days. The 
new clerks all have been appointed, and 
are all old soldiers. | 


One hundred and fourteen deaths 
were reported to the Health Office of 
this city, during the week ending July 
13th. Males, 72; females, 42. Natives 
of the Pacific coast, 47; of other sections 
of the Union, 19; of foreign countries, 
46, including 10 Chinese, and the na- 
tivity of two was not ascertained. 


The Boston Y. M. CU. A. have ar- 
ranged for a series of gospel-meetings 
every evening in July and August, be- 
ginning with a sermon by Mr. Moody, 
Sabbath evening, July Ist, in Music 
Hall. The remaining meetings will be 
in Windsor Theater. 

Mayor Stowell, of Milwaukee, who is 
trying to bring the liquor-saloons of that 
city under the power of the law, has de- 
cided, since the Municipal Court over- 
ruled his authority to revoke licenses once 
granted, that he has no power to grant 
what he cannot revoke. 

‘During the negotiations for the plac- 
ing of the Longfellow bust in Westmin- 
ster Abbey upward of five hundred let- 
ters were received by the committee 
from persons of note who subscribed to- 
ward the expenses of, the bust. The 
Secretary of the committee has just pre- 
sented these letters to the American com- 
mittee to be kept in some public institu- 
tion in New England as a testimonial of 
the high esteem in which the poet was 
held by the best minds of Great Britain. 


The color question, which caused 
considerable comment at the Revere 
House, Boston, a year or more ago, has 
come up again in Chicago, where on 
Tuesday, June 26, N. H. Ensley, a 
Negro, professor in Howard University, 
Washington, a graduate of Newton 
Theological Seminary, and a learned 
Greek scholar, was ejected from a public 
restaurant at Chicago on account of his 


color. 
Mippiesoro (Mass.), July 15th.— 


Charles Heyward Stratton, better known 
as ‘General Tom Thumb,” died at his 
residence this forenoon of apoplexy. He 
had_ been slightly indisposed for a 
few ,days, but nothing serious was an- 
ticipated. . Deceased was born in Bridge- 
port, Conn., January 4, 1838. At the 
age of fourteen he entered the service of 
P. T. Barnum, and ever since has been 
before the public. He leaves a widow, 
who has been on the stage with him 
since their marriage in 1863. | 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Silver, $1.10%% per oz., 1000 fine; silver, 

925 fine, 503% per oz. 
COMMERCIAL. 

Frour—Best brands of City Extra, $5.00 
to 5.50; medium grades, $4.00 to 4.50; Ship- 
ping Superfine, $3.75 to 4.00. e 
Waeat—No, 1, $1.52% to 1.67% per ctl. 

BartEy—Feed, 95 to 

Oats---$1.50 to 1.80. 7 

Frep—Bran, $15.50 to $16; ground barley, 
$23 to 24; middlings, $20 to $22; oil-cake, 
$35.00 per ton. | 

Potators—50c to $1.00 per cwt. 

Frorr—Lemons, $1.00 to 1.50 for Cal. 
Bananas, $2.50 to 4.00 per bunch; Cal. Or- 
anges $1.25 to 2.00 per box. Figs, 4 to 6c per 
lbs. Strawberries, $8.00 to 10.00 per chest; 
Cherries, $13.00 to 15.00 per chest; Apricots 
65c to 80 per box, Apples, new, 40c to 
$1.25 per box; Currants, $5.50 to 6.50 per 
chest; Pears, 30c to 40 per basket; plums, 
50c to $1.25 per box. 

VEGETABLES— Cabbage, $1 to 1.10 per ctl.; 
Cauliflower, 60 to 75c per doz; Turnips, 
75c to $1 per ctl.; Green Peas, 3c to 3%¢; 
Tomatoes, 75c to $1.00 per box; Egg-plant, 
5 to 7c per lb. . 

Hay—$6.00 to 14.00 for all grades. Straw, 
40 to 65c per bale. 

Burrer—Choice, 22 to 24c. 
Curerse—Cal. 10% to 11%c choice. 

Ea@as-—28 to 30c per doz for Cal. 

Hongy—Strained, 6%4c; 7c for white. 

Berr—8 to 8%c first quality; 6 to 6%c 
for third. | 
Mutrron—Wethers, 4%, to 5c; Ewes, 4 to 


Cc 
Lamsp—5¥ to 5c. 
Porx—Live hogs, 7% to 7%c, hardstock. 


the vast assemblage. 


Sunday-school Lesson for July 29, 1883. 


Joshua viii: 30-35. 


THE READING OF THE LAW. 


Golden Text.—‘‘I have set before you 
life and death, blessing and cursing.” 
(Deut. xxx: 19.) 


After the stern inquisition and punish- 
ment of Achan’s sin, a much larger force 
was sent around tothe rear of Ai to 
lie in wait while Joshua with the main 
body of his people, by a pretended pan- 
ic, decoyed the enemy out of and far 
away trom the city. Thereupon the 
Israelites, in ambush, rushed into the un- 
defended city, and set it on fire, while 
Jozhua turned upon the pursuers, and, 
between the two divisions of his forces, 
destroyed utterly the people of the place, 
and hung upon a tree the king of Ai. 
This was an admirable stratagem, admir- 
ably executed. 

The present lesson sketches one of the 
most sulemn and profcund events in 
Hebrew history. It consists of three 
parts: (1) the erection of analtar, and 
the sacrifices thereon; (2) the writing 
of the law of God upon stone; (3) the 
solemn reading of the whole law to the 
entire people. { 

VY. 30. ‘‘An altar’’-—A place pre- 
pared for sacrifice and worship. Noah, 
after leaving the ark, built the first altar 
of which we bave any account. ‘‘Ebal” 
—This mount is mentioned here alone, 
and Gerizim ommitted probably because 
Ebal was the higher of the two. 


V. 31. ‘‘As Moses’’>—What -a 
power and authority the name of a 
good man exercises upon a nation after 
he is gone! ‘‘Commanded’—See Deut. 
xxvii: 1-8, where this special com- 
mand is recorded. ‘‘Of whole stones” 
—Rough, unhewn. ‘‘Any _ tool’’— 
Chisel and hammer. All these first 
altars were rude piles of undressed stones 
or mounds of earth. Keil offers a some- 
what fanciful explanation of this style of 
altar: That every altar of the true God, 
should be constructed of earth (see Ex. 
xx: 24), because the altar was connected 
With sin; and man the sinner was a creat- 
ure of earth, and that as rough stones 
more nearly resembled earth they were 
to be used. Perhaps the better reason 
for the use of earth and rough stone was 
that this simple style of altar was more 
suited to the temporary use to be made 
ofthem. ‘The best reason is given in 
Scripture (Ex, xx: 25): That any artistic 
shaping of the natural material by sinful 
hands and tools would work ceremonial 
pollution. | 

‘*Burnt offerings’—The special pur- 


| pose of these burnt offerings was to sig- 


nify and teach consecration to God. 
Pouring and sprinkling of blood, which 
signified atonement for sin, were con- 
nected with all the offerings to keep con- 
stantly in mind that the privileges of. de- 
votion and of praise were dependent up- 
on the blood atonement, which preceded 
all the rest. And as the burnt offering 
was consumed by fire upon the altar, so 
the person and powers of man were to be 
devoted toGod. ‘‘Peace offerings’’— 
These were offerings of praise for mer- 
cies granted, and of the joyful commun- 
ion of the forgiven and consecrated wor- 
shiper with God. 


V. 32. ‘*Upon the stones’’—Prob- 
ably not the stones of the altar, but stone 
pillars (Deut. xxvii: 2) set along by the 
altar, on purpose to receive the inscrip- 
tion. But the law was not engraven in 
the substance of the stones, but upon 
plaster, a cement, doubtless (Deut, xxvii: 
2and 4) prepared especially for the 
purpose. While’ soft, the  writ- 
ing -could be quickly and _ easily 
done, and when hardened it would be ex- 
ceedingly durable. Stones and rocks 
are now found in Egypt and about the 
region of Sinai bearing inscriptions in 
plaster made 3000 years ago. ‘‘The 
law of Moses.” The Ten Commandments, 
the Blessings avd the Cursings, or the 
whole law, though the latter is improb- 
able. ‘‘In the presence of the children 
of rIsrael’”—The place was so situated 
that it was in full view of every part of 
And the writing 
was carefully done so that the law could 
be easily read, being written ‘‘very plain- 
ly.”? (Deut. xxvii: 8.) 

V. 33. Israel”—The entire 
nation without exception of any person, 
order, age, sex or condition. ‘‘Elders” 
—Patriarchal seniors next in dignity and 
authority to Joshua. ‘‘Officers’’—A 
general term applied to persons holding 
subordinate positions. ‘‘Judges’’—Per- 
sons who seemed to have had the first 
hearing of both civil and criminal cases. 
The great thought of this passage is that 
the men of station as well as the mass of 
the people gave attention to the law of 
the Lord. If anything, our officers ought 
to take the lead in attending to the things 
of religion. ‘‘Before the priests and 
Levites”—These were the descendants of 
Levi, one of the twelve sons of Jacob. 
The priests were the higher order of 
Levites, and were descended from Aaron. 
They bad charge of the ark, offered the 
sacrifices aud conducted the services of 
the congregation. 

The other Levites, who were not de- 
scenced from Aaron, had the care of the 
tabernacle and its furniture, and did the 
preparatory work for the regular ser- 
vices. stranger’—The foreigner 
among them is never forgotten. Surely 
this is no faint glimmer of the coming 
‘*Light of the Gentiles” (Isa. x1: 6). ‘‘Half 
of them over against mount Gerizim, and 
half of them over against Mount Ebal’’— 
This is a remarkable spot,.so superbly 
adapted to the purposes of the occasion. 
Just here the valley between the two 
mountains narrows down to a width of 
sixty rods, with recesses directly oppo- 
site in the bases of both mountains, af- 
fording an unequaled natural amphithe- 
ater for an immense multitude, both to 
see and hear all that wae goingon. Mos- 
es named and appointed the place. And 
the solemn service and rehearsal of the 
law were to be attended to as soon after 
passing the Jordan as they could reach 


7 to7%cfor soft; dressed, 10% to 10%c. 


it. But it lay beyond Ai nearly twenty 


ous region are not given. But the prompt- 


put his arm round a sapling, drew up his 


-Federal soldier who fell into the hands of 


miles. And to go there and perform the 
duty uumolested necessitated the fall first 
of both Jericho and Ai. The details of. 


the rough journey through the mountain- 


ness with whch they moved forward 
through difficulty, upon the first opportu- 
nity, to perform this great national act of 
obedience in Caanan is well worthy our 
emulation andimitation, as well. 

V. 34. ‘*All the words of the law, the 
blessings and cursings * * * all 
that is written in the book of the law’’— 
In these ‘‘piping times of peace’ when 
through luxury and ease there is 80 
much clamor for a gospel of blessing only, 
it is most wholesome to call to mind 
that Ebal, the mount of _ cursing, 
stands in towering majesty against Geri- 
zim, the mount of blessing. In connec- 
tion with this lesson it would be well to 
turn back and read with great care and 
humble mindedness what Moses directed 
to be taught. (See Deut. xxii: 14-20 
and the whole of Deut. xxxiii.) 

V. 35. ‘‘Nota word of all that Moses 
commanded which Joshua read not be- 
fore all the congregation of Israel” — In 
all that congregation there must have 
been some sensitive souls whose refined 
tastes were shocked by the plainness and 
severity of the law. Still not a word of 
it was skipped or slurred over. Every 
word was read to every one of the people. 
‘*The little ones’”—That looks as if they 
began to have Sunday-school work with 
the children a very long while ago. 
‘*Were conversant’ ’—were living among 
them. | 
‘Central truth” of this great lesson. 
God’s blessings are for those only who ! 
obey God’s law. 


The Chaplains. 


It is but little known to thie generation 
how the chaplains labored and suffered 
during the war. 

Chaplain Eastman’s horse plunging 
about during the battle of Gettysburg 
nearly crushed his knee-pan against some 
hard substance. The leg swelled and 
stiffened until the pain became almost 
unendurable. He gave his horse in 
charge of a servant and laid down on the 
ground among the wounded and the dy- 
ing. As he lay suffering and thinking, 
he heard a voice, “Oh, my God!” He 
thought Can anybody be swearing ins 
a place as this? He listened og, ad 
a prayer began; it was from a woshded 
soldier. How, can I get at him was his 
first impulse. He tried to draw up his 
stiffened limb, but he could not rise. He 


well foot, and tried to extend the other 
without bending, that he might walk; 
but he fell back in the effort, jarred 
through as if he had been stabbed. He 
then thought, I can roll. And over and 
over he rolled in pain and blood, and by 
dead bodies, until he came to the dying 
man, and there he preached Christ and 
prayed. 

At length one of the line officers came 
up and said; ‘‘Where’s the Chaplain ? 
One of the staff officers is dying.”’ 

‘‘Here he is! here he is,’’ cried out 
the sufferer. 

“Can you come and see a dying offi- 
cer ?” 

cannot move. [had to roll my- 
self to this dying man to talk to him.’’ 

‘*If I detail two men to carry you, can 
you go?” | 

“Yes.” 

They took him up gently and carried 
him. And that live long night the two 
men bore him over the field, and laid 
him down beside bleeding, dying men, 
while he preached Christ and prayed. 

Chaplain M. B. Dewitt, D. D., of 
Tennessee, said: 

‘*] stand in the presence of this Chris- 
tian Commission, and the presence of this 
large audience, composed almost entirely 
from people of the North, and say, my 
brethren, my heart is here. When I 
went to the army I went with thie thought: 
No conscript act, no order of government, 
can ever take me as a minister of Christ 
into the ranks with a gun on my shoul 
der; but I will go to the army and 
preach Jesus Christ, and Him crucified 
to dying men, and I will go with them 
where they go, suffer as they suffer, 
take the hot and the cold, the wet and 


the dry with them. * * As you 
labored for Christ under one banner I 
labored for Christ under the other ban- 
ner. While you were ministering to 
Confederate and Federal alike, I had 
the privilege of ministering to Federal 
end Confederate alike. Many a poor 


the Confederates I have ministered unto, 

given him the cup of cold water in the 

vame of a disciple, given him bread to— 
eat, poured water on his heated wounds, 

and talked to him of Jesus and his moth- 

er. My heart reaches across all lines 

and blots them all out, all out forever, in 

the name of Jesus Christ, who is the 

Saviour of us all.”—]| Re-Union Call. 


A Hoty Lirz.—A holy life is made 
up of a number of small things—little 
words, not eloquent speeches or sermons; 
little deeds, not miracles or battles; nor 
one great heroic act of mighty martydom, 
make up the true Christian life. The 
little, constant sunbeam, not the light- 
ning; the waters of Siloam ‘ ‘that go soft- 
ly” in the meek mission of refreshment, 
not the ‘‘waters of the river, great and 
many,” rushing down in mighty torrents, 
are the true symbols of a holy life. The 
avoidance of little evils, little sins, little 
inconsistencies, little weaknesses, little 
follies, indiscretions and imprudences, 
little foibles, little indulgences of the 
flesh; the avoidance of such little things 
as these go far to make up, at least the 
negative beauty, of a holy life.—[ Bonar. 


For afew brief days the orchards are 
white with blossoms. They soon turn 
to fruits, or else float away, useless and 
wasted, upon an idle breeze. So will it 
be with present feelings. They must 
be deepened into decision, or be entirel 


dissipated by delay. 


This First. 


The young, full of hope, look forward 
to the future, never doubting that they 
will succeed, and that suecessa will bring 
them happiness. But the experience of 
the world shows that their hope will not 
be satisfactorily realized. A successful 
is not necessarily a contented man. 

Jane Carlyle, the wife of the great 
writer, said: ‘‘I married from ambition. 
My husband has attained fame and suc- 
cess beyond my highest dreams. And I 
am most miserable.” -And her husband 
was no better. 

Tallyrand, one of the most successful 
diplomats in history, who managed to 
keep a foremost place in the French Gov- 
ernment, in all the many changes of rul- 
ers, found little joy in his brilliant public 
life. Revieving it in his old age he bit- 
terly said: ‘‘HKighty-three years gone! 
What care! What agitation! What ill 
will inspired! What vexatious complica- 
tions! And without any other result than 


great moral and physical fatigue, and a 


profound sense of despair for the future, 


and disgust for the past.’’ 


Rothschild, the wealthy London bank- 
er, when greeted by a friend on New 
Year’s Day with the usual greeting, ‘A 
Happy New Year, Baron!’ sadly an- 
swered: ‘‘It will need, then, to be differ- 
ent from the last, for that brought me 
not one happy day.’’ 

Mr. Gladstone is the foremost English 
statesman of our day. Mr. D’Israeli 
was as eminent in debate and as strong a 
party leader, buf he was seldom true to 
principle, and never commanded the con- 
fidence of the nation. But Mr. Gladstone 
has not been contented with success or 
fame. Through his whole public life he 
has aimed to please God by doing good 
to a He has found joy in an approv- 
ing cérscience and in the consciousness 
of being useful. In an address to the 
workingmen of England, after dwelling 
on the great achievements of the age, its 
rapid progress in inventions and art, its 
machines for lightening labor and multi- 
plying home comforts, he said: ‘*What- 
ever I] may think of the pursuits of in- 
dustry and science, and of the triumphs 
and glories of art, I do not mention any 
one of these things as the specific for al- 
leviating the sorrows of human life and 
encountering the evils which deface the 
world. IfI am asked what is the reme- 


dy for the deeper sorrows of the human 


heart—what a man should chiefly look to 
in his progress through life, as the pow- 
er that is to sustain him under trials and 
enable him manfully*to confront afflictions 
—TI must point to something which, in a 
well-known hymn, is called ‘the old, old 
story,’ told of in an old, old book, and 
taught with an old, old teaching, which 
is the best gift ever given to mankind.”’ 
Our American life is so eager and am- 
bitious that it pays a high price for these 
successes ‘‘that keep the work of promise 
to the ear, and break it to our hope.”’ 
We all need, especially the young, to 
heed the practical wisdom of One whuo, 
knowing what was in man, said: ‘‘Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things sh ull 
be added unto you.” | 
The advice is based on the highest 
philosophy, for it bids us act upon the 
fact that the greater includes the less. 
He who strives to make the most of life 
by putting himself to the best use will 
find that he is at peace with himself, with 
mankind and with God—and that is hap- 
piness.—[Selected. 


A Cat anp A Rat.—A rather strange 
incident occurred in Goetz Bachert’s back 
yard on Pearl street, a few days ago. 
The yard at times appears to be the 
meeting place for rats, and on the day in 
question a steel trap baited with stale 
cheese was set for their reception. Sev- 
eral persons were watching the trap, 
when a large rat appeared and walked 
toward the trap. He was within a few 
feet of it when Bachert’s favorite cat 
clambered over the fence into the yard. 
The rat stopped. Sodidthe cat. They 
seemed to recognize each other. After 
looking at one another a moment, the 
distance was lessened. [Finally they 
were nose to nose, and actually kissed 
each other. They remained together a 
few minutes, when the rat took a know- 
ing glance at the trap and ran away in 
the opposite direction. The cat and rat 
were evidently old friends, and the house 
pet/probably notified the house pest of 
the dangerous trap.—[ London Telegram. 


LANCUOR AND LASSITUDE, 


SO COMMON IN THE SPRING, INDICATE A TORPID 
GONDITION OF THE LIVER AND A SLUGGISH CIR- 
CULATION OF THE LIFE-GIVING FLUIDS. A TEA- 
SPOONFUL OF TARRANT'S SELTZER 
APERIENT In A GLASS OF WATER HALF AN 
HOUR BEFORE BREAKFAST WILL GENTLY RELIEVE 
AND REGULATE THE LIVER, QUICKEN AND PURIFY 
THE CIRCULATION, AND IMPART NEW LIFF AND 
VIGOR TO EVERY FUNCTION OF THE BODY. ALL 
DRUGGISTS HAVE IT. | 


Fublishers’ Wepartment. 


Entered at the postoffice at San Francis- 
co as second-class matter. 


The subscription Price of Tae Paorric is $2.50 
in advance; $3.00 after three months—which 
rates include. the payment of the postage by 


us. 
Tue Paciric will be sent free for one year to any 
_person sending the namcs of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money. 
Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own paper 
another year for $1.75. 


‘Sings and speaks without contracting 
hoarseness, as formerly. General health 
improved. Suffers but little from colds — 
and not at all from neuralgia.’’ If you wish 
to know how this great gain was effected, 
write to Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., for their treatise 
on Compound Oxygen, and learn all about 
the most remarkable curative agent yet dis- 
covered. It will be sent free. 

All orders for the Compound Oxygen Home 
Treatment directed to H. E. Mathews, 606 
Montgomery street, San Francisco, will be 
filled on the same terms asif sent to us in 
Philadelphia. 


MOTHER SWAN’S WORM SYRUP. 


Infallible, tasteless, harmless, cathartic. 
for feverishness, restlessness, worms, consti- 
pation. 25 cents. 


ABC 
Apricots, choice, 20¢ can, 519 Post. 
Babbitt’s soap, 644¢ or $5.50 100, 519 Post, 
Cheese, best California, 15c lb, 519 Post. 
Dates and raisins, 5c lb, 519 Post. 
Eastern hams, fine, 16c lb, 519 Post. 
Fire shovels, 10c each, 519 Post. 
German prunes, 10c 1b, 519 Post. 
Hamburg tea, 12%c per paper, 519 Post. 
It pays to order goods at 519 Post. 
Jams and jellies, 25c, 519 Post. 
Kingsford starch, 10c, 519 Post. 
Libbey’s corn beef, $3.50 a doz., 519 Post, 
Make orders payable to H. A. Smith,519 Post, 
Nabob sauce, 30c, at 519 Post. 
Oatmeal, 45@50c, 519 Post. 
Preserved ginger, 75c a jar at 519 Post. 
Quince butter, 45¢ (5 lbs), 519 Post. 
Rice, best, 16 lbs $1.00, 519 Post. 
Starlight oil, $2.50 a case, 519 Bost. 
Tea, 1dc to 60c per lb at 519 Post. 
Underwood’s deviled ham, 25c, 519 Post. 
Vermicelli, 85c to $1.25 a box, 519 Post. 
Winslow’s corn, $1.75 a doz., 519 Post. 
Xtra fine green coffee, 13c, 519 Post. 
Yellow corn meal, 30c, 519 Post. 
Zine wash boards, 20c to 25c, 519 Post. 
& everything else you need at 519 Post. 


‘ROUGH ON RATS.” 
Clears out rats, mice, roaches, flies, ants, 
bed-bugs, skunks, chipmunks, gophers. 15 
cents. Druggists. 


To Families. 

The canned fruits, jellies, jams, pickles, 
ketchups and sauces put up by us are ex- 
celled by no brand on this coast. We use 
choicest materials for all our manufactures, 
and housekeepers can always rely on getting 
a quantity and quality of goods that are 
packed by ciean-handed white women and 
girls, and cooked by experienced processors 
in a superior manner. The luscious fruits 
of California are gaining a world-wide repu- 
tation, and the low prices at which these 
goods can be obtained of all reputable gro- 
cers in San Francisco. and elsewhere are a 
sufficient inducement to permit their use on 
every table at least once a day. 

Kine, Morse & Co. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desira- 
ble rooms in the best parts of San Francisco 
by the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of 
THE PaciFic. tf 


‘‘BUCHU-PAIBA.”’’ 
Quick, complete cure; all annoying kid- 
ney, bladder diseases. $1. Druggists. 


Mr. John Paul Logan, of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, offers to pay $1,000 reward 
to any mob who will hang a white man 
for murdering a negro in the South. 
Mr. Logan is opposed to the. exclusive 
elevation of the colored race, so noticea- 
ble in that section of the country, and 
desires to ‘‘vary the monotony” and give 
the Caucasian a chance. 


Absolutely Pure. 


- This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, sirength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot 
be sold in competition with the multitude of 
low test, short weight, alum or phosphate pow- 
ders. Sold only in cans. 

Baking Powper Co, 106 Wall St. N. Y 


COA LY 
IN BULK 
2240 Lbs. tothe Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr 


117 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco. 


Morphine it Cured in vd 
to 20 Days. oP til 
OPIUM J. L, M. D., Lebanob, 


jun13-3m 


BOOKS! 


Fine Art Cift Books, 
Miscellaneous and 
Standard Books, 
Beautifully Illustrated 
Juvenile Books, . 


Books for Reference, 
Books for Pleasure, | 
Books for Teachers, 
Books for Students. 


| | i 
S tationery: 
BLANK BOOKS, | 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 


LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, | 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co’s Celebrated Royal Irish 
Linen Papers Constantly 
‘on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests #2 

Birthday Cards always in stock. | 

BEACH, 
107 MONTGOMERY STREET; 
Opposite the Occidental. 
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